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Our Educational Centers and Their Work. 


No. II. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; PROF. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


By J. A 


The election of Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D., who 
was promoted to the Presidency of 
Columbia University on the retire- 
ment of the Hon. Seth Low, seems to 
have given general satisfaction to 
those connected with the institution 
and to its friends at large. 


. FOWLER. 


nized by those who are most familiar 
with his career. 

As editor of “The Educational Re- 
view” and his activity in educational 
work, he has been able to gain a wide 
and helpful acquaintance of men of in- 
fluence and learning in his profession, 
and his valuable services connected 








BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Library and College Hall in the center, Schermerhorn Hall and Fayerweather Hall on the right, 
and Engineering Building, West Hall and South Hall on the left. 


His equipment for the office, on ac- 
count of his executive power as well 
as his scholastic ability, is fully recog- 


with the Teachers’ College and Co- 
lumbia University, made his election 
an exceedingly popular one. 
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Psychologically speaking, he is a 
highly gifted man and well qualified 
to fill the responsible position of 
President of the most influential 
educational center in this country. It 
may not be generally known that a 
Columbia University degree ranks with 
one from Oxford and Cambridge in 
England. 

Seldom do we find both executive 
and intellectual ability so wonderfully 
blended as in the case of Professor 


PROFESSOR NICHOLAS MURRAY 
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which manifests itself through his high 
coronal region of head. Therefore the 
principle of “self-activity,” of which 
we hear so much, together with a high 
ideal of personal attainment, form the 
key-note of his character. One has 
only to see him to realize his breadth 
of sympathy, his keen, intuitive grasp 
of a subject, and his wonderful pa- 
tience in dealing with all phases of 
character. 

That he is destined to accomplish a 


BUTLER, PH.D., LL.D., 


PKESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


. Administrative Ability: 2. 
Butler. The width of the basilar 
region of his head is a fitting founda- 
tion for the display of his rare philo- 
sophic and argumentative gifts, which 
are so prominently represented in his 
forehead. 

Interrelated with these, he has a 
mind attuned to the ethical side of life, 


Executive 


Ability; 3. Ethical Tendency. 


vast amount of good is the prophecy of 
all who know him, for he is firm, yet 


conciliatory; kind-hearted, yet pos- 
sessed of sound judgment; genial, yet 
dignified in bearing ; broad-minded, yet 
thoroughly practical; philosophic, yet 
sufficiently scientific to weigh every- 
thing in the balance of exact data; and 
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both systematic and administrative in 
his command of knowledge. 
Personally we knew of no finer char- 
acter to fill the chair of President, 
when it became vacant, than Professor 
Butler, and we had many opportunities 
of forming an opinion of his worth 
when seeing him at his work and hear- 
ing his flow of eloquence in his lectures. 
These impressions were confirmed by 
our observations of the contour of his 
head and the build of his fine physique. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Columbia University, on Morning- 
side Heights in the city of New York, 
pictures of which illustrate this article, 
is an educational centerof great impor- 
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room. Beside this general reading- 
room there are eighteen special study 
rooms for advanced students with books 
relating especially to the subjects in 
which students may be at work. Special 
rooms are set apart for law library, and 
the Avery Architectural Library. 


HALLS. 


There is an Earl’s Hall, which is the 
home of all organizations ; a large Gym- 
nasium, an Engineering building, 
which is fitted up with a_ suitable 
laboratory, as are also the Havemeyer, 
Schermerhorn, and  Fayerweather 
Halls, which cover a total space of 98,- 
000 square feet. 

The Columbia University is an out- 











TEACHERS’ COLLEGE AND HORACE MANN SCHOOL, 


tance. Its officers number three hun- 
dred and seventy-five, and its resident 
students about three thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-five. It is magnificently 
situatedon aneminenceoverlooking the 
Hudson River, and its grounds cover 
twenty-three acres, there being twenty- 
two buildings within the campus. The 
university offers in all its departments 
a total of two hundred and ten fellow- 
ships and scholarships. The Univer- 
sity Library is one of which the officers 
may well be proud. It contains some 
310,000 bound volumes and a large 
number of pamphlets. A _ reference 
library of about 10,000 volumes is ac- 
cessible to all in the general reading- 


growth of Columbia College, which 
took its origin from King’s College, 
founded in the reign of George the 
Second. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
The Teachers’ College, which is con- 
nected with the University, affords op- 
portunity both theoretical and practical 
for the training of teachers and admin- 
istrative officers for elementary, second- 
ary,~and Normal schools. It is open to 
both men and women, and offers forty- 
six courses in education and twenty- 
eight on the theory and practice of 
teaching, covering forty-two subjects of 
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study and sixty-eight supplementary 
courses. The students enrolled gener- 
ally number over five hundred. The 
college maintains two schools for ob- 
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is called) stands as an emblem of the 
principles for which he worked so 
hard. A fine library is attached, 


which, as may be supposed, contains 
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BARNARD COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 


Fiske Hall on the left, Milbank Hall in the center, Brinckerhoff Hall on the right. 


servation and practice—the Horace 
Mann School, with six hundred and 
thirty-nine pupils, for which a build- 
ing was erected in 1900, at a cost of 
$500,000, and the experimental school, 
with sixty-three pupils. A thoroughly 
equipped dormitory with accommoda- 


many volumes calculated to enlighten 
the student along the lines which he 
held to be so important, namely, 
Phrenology. If Horace Mann found 
something worthy of his attention in 
this subject, is it not worth our while to 
examine it? 











COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


tion for about four hundred women 
has now been erected in connection 
with Teachers’ College. In the Horace 
Mann School a bust of the illustrious 
educator (after whose name the school 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 


Barnard Collere for Women bears 
the same relation to the educational 
system of the University as an under- 
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graduate college for women, as does 
Columbia College for men. It main- 
tains its own staff of professors, whose 
work is supplemented by their col- 
leagues in the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege. Its students number two hundred 
and ninety-three, while Fiske Hall, in 
the Barnard group of buildings, is a 
well-equipped dormitory with accom- 
modation for sixty-seven women. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS. 
The College of Physicians and Sur- 


geons, which is connected with Colum- 
bia Universitv. is situated at Tenth 


medicine and surgery, where 48,000 
cases are treated annually. 


— 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO STUDENT-LIFE. 


It should be remembered that it is not 
the size of head alone that gives mental 
power to an individual, for often noted 
persons are found to possess compara- 
tively small heads, but who have a fine 
quality of organization. When we 
find, however, that a fine quality of 
brain accompanies a large and active 
one, then we rightly expect that special 
capacity will be manifested. Sometimes 
this capacity is centered in the executive 


Photo by C. F. Alien. 


COLUMBIA STUDENTS’ SUMMER SCHOOL ON AN IRVING PILGRIMAGE TO TARRYTOWN. 
MR. G, 8. KELLOGG, TEACHER OF FINE ARTS, IN TITE FOREGROUND. 


Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. It oc- 
cupies a space of about 240,000 square 
feet and has an average of about 775 
students. It offers special advantages 
in its osteological collections, its mu- 
seum of comparative morphology, its 
laboratory and dissecting rooms, and 
the various clinical departments of 


faculties, and the head will be broad 
and full in the base; sometimes it will 
show itself in a large and full forehead, 
and then intellectual, philosophic, and 
reasoning capacity is the result; but as 
heads are not all alike in development, 
we find a vast difference in the char- 
acteristics of individuals. 
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A Few Observations on the Character and Work of 
John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D. 


By J. A. 


For a Professor or Teacher of Edu- 
cation a certain equipment is necessary, 
and all who have had the opportunity 
of following Dr. MacVannel’s dis- 
courses in the Teachers’ College or the 
Summer School in connection with 
Columbia University, will agree with 
us when we say that he possesses those 
factors of mind that are able to gen- 
erate in the student a reciprocal sym- 
pathy for, and an understanding of, 
the subjects he teaches. 

He possesses*a fine quality of organ- 
ization, which, together with his large 
and active brain, enables him to work 
easily and without loss of energy. 

His appearance shows several indica- 
tions that he has come from excellent 
stock, and possesses Scotch or Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry; hence he will wear 
well and have considerable recupera- 
tive power. 

He has a predominance of the Men- 
tal Temperament, but the Motive and 
Vital elements are strong enough to 
give a good foundation for the work 
of his brain, and there is apparently 
an interrelation between the activity of 
his body and brain. 

From a profile portrait which ac- 
companies this article, it will be read- 
ily seen that he lives very largely in 
the anterior and superior parts of his 
brain, for his forehead is broad and 
lofty and indicates deep thought and 
reflection and an interest in philo- 
sophie subjects. In fact, this element 
of his character he has probably inher- 
ited from his father. 

The height of his head gives him un- 
mistakably a deep religious, sympa- 
thetic, spiritual, and ethical tendency 
of mind, and in all his lectures he ex- 
presses the deepest interest in those 
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problems that are altruistic in char- 
acter. 

Along the parietal eminence, about 
half way from the opening of the ear 
to the top of the head, is the organ of 
Cautiousness, which gives him remark- 
able foresight, solicitude, and capacity 
to see ahead. This element of Cau- 
tiousness he has probably inherited 
from his mother, and it inclines him 
to be particularly watchful over his 
work and helpful to his students. 

The united influence of his moral 
and intellectual faculties gives him a 
broad interest in the moral and spirit- 
ual side of every subject he studies. 

He shows throughout his lectures a 
keen analytical mind that through his 
large Comparison enables him to detect 
the various shades of intellectual inter- 
pretation that can be placed on a sub- 
ject. 

He has a retiring disposition, and is 
evidently self-forgetful, and manifests 
little of the disposition to be assertive, 
but rather shows the attitude of bring- 
ing out the minds of his students to 
think for themselves. The crown of 
his head bears out this conclusion. 

He goes about his work in a quiet 
and undemonstrative way, yet shows 
executiveness and energy, so that he 
is able, we judge, to accomplish a large 
amount of work. 

He appears in his element when im- 
parting knowledge to others, especially 
to the thinking community—teachers. 

The faculty of Causality which en- 
ables him to enjoy philosophizing 
about a subject, to examine principles 
and unfold them, to get hold of data, 
to dig up the roots of a subject that he 
wishes to thoroughly understand, is 
well represented, and makes him show 
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an intellectual thirst for knowledge, 
which is not easily satisfied. We judge 
he is interested in Biography,in the ac- 
tual facts that have relatively been of 
service to other men, and from an his- 
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various directions, and it takes up a 
broad line of study. 


This faculty 


works with his intellect in giving him 
comprehensiveness of thought, there- 
fore he is willing to look on all sides 
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JOHN ANGUS MACVANNEL, PH.D. 


1. Sublimity ; 2. Self-esteem; 3. 


torical standpoint as well as from a 
biographical one he is able to weave 
out the philosophy of a man’s life. 
Another element that is conspicuous in 
his Mentality is the brain center called 
Sublimity. It enables him to take a 
large and liberal view of a subject. 
His mind expands to receive ideas in 


Social Segment: 
Intellect ; 6. Analytical Center; 7. 


4. Benevolence ; 5, Perceptive 


Superior Segment. 


of a subject. Sublimity and Ideality 
intensify, elevate, and refine the lan- 
guage of his addresses. 

As a professional man he deals in 
ideas and is able to explain them and 
generate new ideas as he unfolds them. 
The more he thinks and develops a the- 
ory, the larger and wider his concep- 
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tions become. Thus he can succeed as 
a teacher, writer, and critic. He has 
written some valuable contributions in 
the “Educational Review,’ and we 
judge that all students who are appre- 
ciative of Browning’s works have also 
learned the intellectual value of Dr. 
MacVannel’s preface to Browning's 
“Saul.” 


A FEW GENERAL CONCEPTIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


SELECTED FROM LeEcTURES BY Dr. 
MacVANNEL, AT THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


1. The education of the individual 
is essentially a process of adjustment 
or adaptation to social life: it is the 
process through which the individual 
comes to participate in the world of 
social relationships. It is made possible 
through the capacity of self-conscious- 
ness in the individual, and the existence 
of a social or spiritual environment. 

2. By adaptation or adjustment is 
not meant merely adaptation to the 
past, or actually present environment, 
but also the ability to modify and 
transform it and so make progress pos- 
sible. 

3. The lengthening period of in- 
fancy when the mind of the individual 
is plastic to impression is nature’s 
provision for the further development 
of the spiritual life of man. 

4. While education is based funda- 
mentally on the principle of self- 
activity, yet through institutions, the 
home, school, state and church, as 
forms of social control, and repositories 
of human experience, the individual 
life is reinforced. Through participa- 
tion in the forms of institutional life 
the individual is revealed to himself as 
well as liberated from himself. 

5. The educational process, as es- 
sentially a process of adjustment to the 
social environment, presents two phases 
(a) the psychological and (b) the 
sociological, phases which of course are 
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organically related. It may be 
described as a process of social trans- 
formation through which the individual 
is led (1) to affirm himself and (2) 
transform himself through recognizing 
the values presented in social life and 
through gradually gaining the power of 
self-expression in social directions. 

6. The starting point of the process 
must be the psychical powers or capaci- 
ties of the individual. If method is not 
to be arbitrary the teacher must first 
of all have knowledge of the psychical 
capacities and attitudes of the individ- 
ual. 

%. On the other hand our standard 
for determining the relative values of 
the interests and instincts of the in- 
dividual must be social life, past, 
present, and future. ‘To know the 
meaning of an interest, for example, we 
must understand its function in, its re- 
lation to, the life of the community. 
Individual capacity must be constantly 
traslated into its social equivalent. 

8. <A study of the psychological side 
furnishes us with a basis for educational 
method ; a study of the sociological side 
furnishes us with a basis for the selec- 
tion of educational material. 

9. The only method by which the 
child comes to understand truly its en- 
vironment and be conscious of social 
values is through reliving the funda- 
mental powers of activity which make 
civilization what it is. 

10. The first beginnings of educa- 
tion in the child—in other words the 
beginning of the process of remaking 
or reliving his environment is through 
imitation—which is a process of ideal- 
ization and assimilation on the part of 
the individual. In other words in imi- 
tation the child endeavors to interpret 
the world by creating its image in his 
own mind. 

11. The two most important forms 
of the activity of imitation are language 
and play. The social experience of a 
people is embodied in their language. 
Language is the mold in which it has 
been cast, and the child’s acquisition of 
language becomes one of the most im- 
portant phases of its social conformity. 
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In play the child not only recapitulates 
much of the experience of the race and 
interprets the activities which it sees 
around it, but through it becomes in a 
unique way prepared for acting in social 
directions in the future. 

12. The child’s environment may 
be considered one vast suggestion, the 
tendency of which is to be reproduced 
in the mind of the individual. Educa- 
tion as an institution aims at controlling 
the process. In the school, a form of 
community life, the teacher as organizer 
endeavors to select the influences with 
which the child will come in contact 
and to discover the lines of most effect- 
ive reaction in the individual. He 
must not only select, he must vitalize 
or embody whatever ideas, feelings, 
actions, he wishes to become effective in 
the life of the child. True method in 
education is the expression of vital per- 
sonality; if it is not this, it becomes 


A HAPPY PROPHECY OF 


The death of Legouvé calls to mind 
an instance in which phrenology cer- 
tainly achieved a happy prophecy. 
Legouvé’s father, himself a writer and 
a member of the French Academy, 
died when his son was a child of five 
years old. The latter was left to be 
educated by his grandmother, whose 
one idea was to bring him up to be @ 
lawyer. One day, however, at an 
afternoon reception, the famous phre- 
nologist Gall was present, and quite 
ready to feel the skulls of any guest 
anxious for further self-knowledge. 
The grandmother pushed the small 
boy toward him, murmuring that she 
wanted to make a lawyer of him. Gall 
stowly and impressively manipulated 
the little head, while the passive victim 
wondered what on earth was being 
done to him. “This child will never 
be a lawyer,” said Gall suddenly. “He 
will be a true son of his father. He 
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simply a barrier between teacher and 
pupil. Whenever method is so empha- 
sized that the need of the personal life 
behind it is lost sight of, then it simply 
adds another burden to the teacher’s 
self-consciousness, or renders him a 
prey to the deadening influence of 
formalism in 
the daily scene 

Of sad subjection and of sick routine. 
To be used artistically the method 
must have become a part of the man 
himself. Becoming must issue out of 
Being. What the teacher, if he is to be 
a teacher and not a mere instructor, 
whether in the kindergarten or in the 
university, most needs is a certain type 
of being, his inner life rectified and ad- 
justed, for on such rectification and ad- 
justment the vitality and regenerating 
power of his influence will ultimately 
depend. 


DR. GALL’S. 


will be a poet and author.” Monsieur 
Legouvé is said to have recalled this 
incident of his childhood when, at the 
age of twenty-two, he won the Acad- 
emy’s prize for poetry. Some years 
later he became himself one of the 
“Immortals.” But to the end of his 
life Monsieur Legouvé was divided be- 
tween two passions—his love of letters 
and his enthusiastic skill in fencing. 
Every day at the same hour he went to 
the fencing school of the great master, 
Rue, and practiced with the foils if 
there was no match to take part in. 
More than once he would say of latter 
years to the celebrated fencing master, 
“Rue, old man, you save my life. Ex- 
cept for our bouts together old father 
Legouvé would have been dead and 
buried long ago.” He came one after- 
noon as usual, but semed for once a lit- 
tle languid. Next day the equally be- 
loved and famous old man was dead. 
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No. I1.—TENNIS, BASE BALL, AND AUTOMOBILING. 


It is an excellent thing that in our 
colleges to-day ample opportunity is 
given for the exercise of the muscles. 
We cannot use our brain efficiently 
without having a good foundation for 
our mental work. In order to be able 





BASE BALL. 


For base ball one needs a good phys- 
ical form, strong muscles, large Intui- 
tion, and Constructiveness, for a good 
batter has an intuitive insight into the 





No. 2.—ATHLETIC SPORTS. AUTOMOBILING AND TENNIS. 


to succeed well in tennis, cricket, or 
automobiling, we need certain mental 
as well as physical developments. 


TENNIS. 


For Tennis we require alertness of 
mind, precision, and correctness of 
vision, these express themselves 
through large Pereeptive faculties. The 
-game cultivates Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Destructiveness, Form, Size, and 
Weight. Persons having a small devel- 
opment of these qualities would do well 
to take up this form of exercise. 





best method of receiving or sending out 
his ball. Of course large Perceptive 
faculties add very materially to his suc- 
cess in the game. Constructiveness en- 
ables him to adjust himself to the play 
of different people or to different 
ground and different fields towork upon. 
Charles Wagner is the leading batter on 
the Newark (New Jersey) team. He is 
considered unquestionably the _ best 
shortstop in the league, and brings to 
it many victories, a circus catch, 
throw, or timely hit often turning the 
tide in his favor. He never balks at a 
scorching ball. The hotter they come 
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the better he likes them. He covers 
more ground than any shortstop in the 
league, often stopping a ball in the 
neighborhood of third base, tagging out 
base-stealers at second and occasionally 
getting under flies in short left field. 
He has made a great improvement since 
last year in swinging the timber, and at 
present leads the Newark batters with 
an average of .269. A noted feature of 
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AUTOMOBILING. 


The craze for automobiling of late 
has attacked the ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen. 

There is considerable novelty in 
steering a machine safely through the 
streets at a high speed. Energy, pres- 
ence of mind, quick decision are ele- 
ments necessary for this sport. We 





CHARLES WAGNER, BATTER OF THE NEWARK TEAM. 


Charles Wagner’s stick-work. is his 
ability to hit when a safety is needed 
most. It was his home-run drive that 
won for Newark the fourteen-inning 
game with Worcester early in the sea- 
son. Captain Taylor has remarked 
concerning him, “You were born for 
the big game, my boy.” 

His organization shows that he is 
well built and has cultivated his Per- 
ceptive range of faculties to advantage. 
He is broad over the eyes and has ex- 
cellent balancing power. 





do not find that many persons who in- 
dulge in automobiling are possessed of 
a large development of Cautiousness ; 
in fact it does not tend to develop cau- 
tion, but rather to allay one’s sense of 
fear. 

Provided a machine is in good work- 
ing order, the breaks respond so quick- 
ly that it is remarkable how near to 
a child crossing the street a person 
can come, but with a large amount of 
fear a person will be on the qui vive 
all the time. 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. Sirs. 


EXERCISE ON CONTRAST. 


1. Give an original definition of 
Contrast as one of the laws of Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Give, as far as possible, original 
illustrations in pairs of the different 
properties or qualities of matter. 

3. Between substances, animals, 
persons, etc. 

4. In abstract qualities. 

5. In character, rank, position, con- 
dition. 

6. Things and their uses. 

7. In processes, methods, systems. 

8. In positive and negative terms. 

8. In time and place. 

9. Degrees of Comparison. 

10. Literal and technical meanings 
of words. 

11. Contrasts of any kind not in- 
cluded under any of the above head- 


ings. 
RESEMBLANCE. 


Throughout nature very many 
things resemble each other, and all 
minds are alive to this law, and, there- 
fore, we are in the habit of placing to- 
gether things that have points in com- 
mon. The following examples illus- 
trate this in a variety of ways: 

1. In words having the same mean- 
ing, or synonyms, as: puerile, childish ; 
abhor, detest; malicious, spiteful; ob- 
durate, stubborn; essential, necessary ; 
rigid, immovable. 

2. In words having the same sound 
in part, or homophones, which is the 
class of words used in rhymes: pure, 
demure; classical, musical; dutiful, 
beautiful; malign, benign; campaign, 
champagne; subterranean, Mediterra- 
nean; precipitate, hesitate; accession, 
succession; rheumatic, pneumatic; 
magnetic, phonetic. 

3. Individuals famous for the same 
qualities of mind and achievements: 


Poets: Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Longfellow, Burns, Sir Walter Scott. 

Astronomers: Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton, Airy, and so on 
through Philosophers, Historians, Nav- 
igators, Prophets, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Musicians, Naval Commanders, Mil- 
itary Commanders, Missionaries, 
Preachers, Patriots, etc. 

4, Parallel Lives: 

Epamonindas and Philip of Mac- 
edon. 

Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick 
the Great. 

Apostle Paul and Luther. 

5. Analogy or resemblance, in some 
respects, between things otherwise dif- 
ferent, as: soap, cheese; margarine, 
butter; salt, sugar; brass, gold; ketch- 
up, wine; black. sugar, coal; serpent, 
worm ; tiger, cat; watch, clock; turtle, 
tortoise; human clothing, hairy skins 
of animals; mushrooms, toad-stools; 
eleographs, oil-paintings; silver, plat- 
ed goods; wall paper, marble, shoddy, 
wool, typewriting, printing done by the 
same kind of type; butter-milk, cold 
water starch; steam boiler, kettle; ice- 
cream, semolina. 

In figurative language the terms 
simile and metaphor indicate resem- 
blance. In the first case it is always 
introduced by the words “as,” or, 
“like,” and in the metaphor it is di- 
rectly stated. Simile: “One man was 
there that played his part like one that 
had a lion heart.” 

Metaphor: “I am the good shep- 
herd.” Personification, allegories, and 
parables are all illustrations of the 
same law. 

Synchronisms (agreements in time) : 

Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
died January 14th, 1892. 

Cardinal Manning died January 
14th, 1892. 

Coincidences (resemblances in num- 
ber or time) : 
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St. George’s Day, 23d April. 
Shakespeare born, 23d April 
(1564). 
Shakespeare 
(1616). 

Cromwell: 

Battle of Dunbar, 3d September, 
1653. 

Battle of Worcester, 3d Septem- 
ber, 1651. 

First Protectorate Parliament as- 
sembled 3d September, 1653. 
Cromwell died, 3d September, 

1658. 
Cricket: 
M. C. C. v. Derbyshire: Barnes 
bowled Chatterton, 51. 
Notts v. M. C. C.: Barnes bowled 
Chatterton, 51. 
Prince Consort died December 14th, 
1878. 
Princess Alice died December 14th, 
1878. 

Preparatory to filing articles of in- 
corporation, the town authorities of 
Elm Grove, Virginia, a few weeks be- 
fore the taking of the census, counted 


died, 23d April 


their population, with the following 
result: 
Males over 21, 148; males under 21, 


148. Females over 16, 148; females 
under 16, 148. 

In one edition of Lloyd’s newspaper 
Juno, Venus, Jupiter, and Apollo were 
reported as missing. 

Wednesday is said to have been for- 
tunate to Pope Sixtus the Fifth, for 
on that day he was born, and on the 
same day made a monk, on that day 
created general of his order, and on the 
same day made Cardinal, then chosen 
Pope, and finally on the same day was 
inaugurated. 

It is worthy to be remembered that 
Thursday was fatal to King Henry the 
VIII., and to all his prosperity, for he 
himself died on Thursday, January 
28th; Edward the Sixth on Thursday, 
July 9th; Queen Mary on Thursday, 
November 17th; and Queen Elizabeth 
on Thursday, March 24th. 

George Washington died on the last 
hour of the day, the last day of the 
week, the last month of the year, and 
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the last year of the century. He died 
December 14th, 1799. 

Home Rule. It is noted as a re- 
markable coincidence that the Glad- 
stonian majority—43—is the same as 
that by which the motion in favor of 
the Union was carried in the Irish 
Parliament, on February 6th, 1800. 

Napoleon. Notwithstanding Mos- 
cow, Napoleon considered M his lucky 
letter. He won great battles at Mon- 
tenotte, Milletimo, Mardar, and Ma- 
rengo. In 1798, he captured Melita 
and defeated the Mamelukes. He was 
declared Consul in May, 1802; Em- 
peror in May, 1804; and crowned King 
of Italy in May, 1805, at Milan. 

The number eighty-eight seems to 
have been fatal to the Stuart line. 
Robert II., the first Stuart King, died 
in 1388; James II. was killed in 1488; 
Mary was beheaded in 1588; James II. 
of England was dethroned in 1688; 
and Charles Edward, the last hope of 
the Jacobites, died in 1788. 

Louis XVI. and the 21st of the 
month. April 21, 1770, Louis mar- 
ried; June 21, 1770, 1,500 people 
trampled to death at his féte. Jan- 
uary 21, 1782, birth of Dauphin; June 
21, 1791, flight to Varennes; Septem- 
ber 21, 1792, abolition of royalty; 
January 21, 1793, Louis decapitated. 


EXERCISE ON RESEMBLANCE. 


1. Give an original definition of 
Resembiance as one ef the laws of As- 
sociation. 

2. Give examples of words with the 
same meaning, or synonyms. 

3. Write down a number of words 
having like syllables, or homophones. 

4. The names of persons famous for 
their achievements in the same line of 
life. 

5. Parallel or resembling lives. 

6. Analogy or partial resemblance. 

7. Give brief examples of passages 
containing similes and metaphors. 

8. Quote any memory rhymes with 
which you are acquainted. 

9. Give examples of events that 
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happened at the same time; in other 
words, of events that synchronize. 


LOCALITY. 


Every event that has taken place, 
both national and individual, took place 
at some particular spot and in visiting 
famous places and scenes the main pur- 
pose is simply to have correct mind im- 
pressions so that the mental associa- 
tions connected therewith may be right 
in details. Every object is located 
somewhere; all the organs of bodies 
and plants as well as the different parts 
of machines have their special loca- 
tions, in fact, everything material 
comes under this heading. The divis- 
ion of books into paragraphs and 
chapters enables indexes to be com- 
piled for the purpose of fixing the lo- 
cation of the different matters treated 
of. Mile stones, signs over shops and 
at railway stations, maps, numbers on 
houses and shops serve the same end. 
Locality is therefore one of the most 
important items in memory. 

lt may be necessary in practical 
work to reverse the order of the illus- 
trations, thus persons may be first and 
the locality following. 

I. Locality and persons: Bethle- 
hem—Christ’s birthplace ; St. Helena— 
Napoleon’s Prison; Den of Lions— 
Daniel; Ayr—Burns; Stratford-on- 
Avon — Shakespeare ; Bedford — Bun- 
yan; Abbotsford—Sir Walter Scott; 
Bath—Sir Isaac Pitman; Chelsea sage 
—Carlyle; Hungary—Kossuth; Banff 
naturalist—Edwards; Glencoe—mas- 
sacre ; Flodden Field—James IV. ; Hol- 
land Revolt—William The Silent; 
America—Pilgrim Fathers ; England— 
Puritans; Scotland — Covenanters; 
Westminster—Kings, Queens, and Leg- 
islators; Diet of Worms—Luther and 
Charles V.; Palestine—Jews. 

II. Localities and trade: New- 
castle—coal ; Sheffield—cutlery ; Perth 
—dyeing; Clyde—shipbuilding; Staf- 
fordshire — pottery; Kent — hops; 
Aberdeen—granite; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—Learning ; Chicago—pork and 
grain; Sevres—porcelain; Lancashire 
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—cotton; Luton—straw hats; Dun- 
fermline — linen; Seville — oranges; 
Dundee—Marmalade and Jute; Greece 
—sculpture ; Olympia—games. 

III. Locality and historical events: 
Paris — Revolutions ; Ireland — strife ; 
Waterloo—great battle June 18th, 
1815; Augsburg—Confession of faith ; 
Calcutta—black hole. 

IV. Locality and famous struc- 
tures: Pisa—Hanging tower; Rome— 
St. Peter’s; London—St. Paul’s; 
Brooklyn—City of Churches; Chicago 
—World’s Fair Buildings; Babylon— 
Hanging gardens; Athens—statues 


and temples; Tay—bridge; St. Goth- 
ard—tunnel. 

V. Locality and famous scenery: 
Killarney—lakes; Highlands of Scot- 
land—hills, glens, and passes ; Switzer- 
Edinburgh — Arthur’s 


land — Alps; 
Seat and Castle. 


EXERCISE ON LOCALITY. 


I. Give in your own words a defini- 
tion of Locality as one of the great 
principles in mental Association. 

II. Furnish illustrations of associa- 
tion between: Individuals and places. 
If the student finds a difficulty in sup- 
plying historical instances, his own 
neighborhood should furnish an ample 
number; localities and seats of trade; 
locality and historical events; locality 
and famous structures ; notable physical 
features which characterize certain 
localities. 

III. Write down from memory 
some of the names of articles in a 
room in your own house. Such a test 
of memory might be put to a practical 
use in making out a fire claim against 
an insurance company. 

IV. Take any street with which you 
are well acquainted and try to write 
from memory the names of all the per- 
sons who have shope in it, and give 
their businesses. 

V. Take a church with which you 
are familiar, and mentally taking the 
seats in an orderely way try how many 
persons vou could name. 

VI. Hardly any house is without a 
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library. You know where the books 
are, therefore, give from memory the 
titles of as many volumes as possible. 

VII. Every town has its public 
buildings and places of historical in- 
terest. Taking the city or town in 
which you live, name as many of these 
as you can, and mention the street or 
square in which they are situated. 

VIII. Taking your last holiday 
trip, name places of interest visited by 
you, and give the names of as many 
places as you can remember to have 
passed in the railway train, both in go- 
ing and returning. 


SUGGESTIVE CONNECTIONS. 


I. Classification of animals, accord- 
ing to their sub-kingdoms, classes, 
orders, families, genera, species and 
varieties. Examples of genera and 
species: Bird—eagle; dog—retriever ; 


fish—salmon ; horse—hunter; sheep— 
cheviots ; cattle—shorthorns. 
Classification of vegetables according 


to their classes, genera, and species, or, 
into families according to the structure 
of the flowers and fruits: Tree—oak; 
grains—wheat, barley, corn, rice, In- 
dian corn; leguminous—peas, beans, 
lentils; Esculent vegetables—turnip, 
cabbage, carrot, potato, etc. ; fruit trees 
and shrubs—apple, pear, orange, lemon, 
peach, plum, apricot, etc. ; timber trees 
—oak, mahogany, beech, ash, elm, 
birch, ete. 

Classification of minerals: Strati- 
fied rocks—sandstone, ironstone, clay- 
slate, chalk beds; Minerals—coal, clay, 
flint, blacklead, salt; Metals—gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, tin, an- 
timony and nickel. 

Races of men (Ethnology) : Cauca- 
sian—Anglo-Saxon, Celtic; Mongolian 
—Chinese, Japanese ; Malayian, Ameri- 
can Indian, Negro. 

Nature and relations of languages 
(Philology) : Semitic—Hebrew, Chal- 
dea, Arabic; Classical—Latin, Greek, 
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Sanscrit ; Indo-Germanic or Indo-Euro- 
pean—Sanscrit, Hindustane, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, German, English, etc., 
and in like manner with any other de- 
partment of knowledge. 

II. Co-relatives or reciprocal rela- 
tions: Husband —wife; teacher — 
scholars; king—queen; man—woman ; 
speaker—audience; minister—congre- 
gation; Dr.—Cr.; bat—wickets; leader 
—followers ; sowing—reaping; waking 
—sleeping. 

Ill. Things and their uses: Chim- 
ney—smoke; soap—washing; hat— 
head; watch—time; pen—writing; 
book—reading ; chair—sitting ; window 
—light; ship—sailing; bicycle—rid- 
ing; oven—cooking ; rudder—steering. 

1V. (a) Workmen and their ma- 
terials : Joiner— wood; weaver — 
cloth; spinner—yarn; blacksmith— 
iron and steel; shoemaker—leather ; 
mason—stones ; painter—paint ; plumb- 
er—lead and solder; photographer— 
chemicals. ° 

(b) Workmen and their tools: 
Painter — brush; butcher — knife; 
turner—lathe ; blacksmith—anyil ; pho- 
tographer—camera ; cab-driver—whibp ; 
teacher—blackboard and pointer; as- 
tronomer—telescope; postman—bag ; 
mechanic—files ; librarian—books. 

(c) Men and women with their 
positions and professions: Edison— 
inventor; Paul—an apostle; Captain 
Webb—dauntless swimmer; Roths- 
childs—bankers ; Spurgeon—preacher ; 
Livingstone — explorer; Cleveland — 
president ; Gladstone—Prime minister ; 
Brunel — engineer; Cook — tourist’s 
agent ; Fox—Quakerism ; Wilberforee— 
slavery; Fowlers—phrenology; Virtue 
—fine art publishers; Nobel—manu- 
facturer of explosives. 

(d) Painters, composers, authors, 
and their works: Dickens—David 
Copperfield ; Sir Walter Scott—Lady of 
the Lake ; Milton—Paradise Lost ; Pope 
—Essay on Man; Grey—Elegy; Land- 
seer—animal painting; Handel—The 
Messiah. , 
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UNFERMENTED GRAPE 


The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has recently brought out 
Bulletin No. 175, on Home Manu- 
facture and Use of Unfermented Grape 
Juice. This is a document of great 
value and ought to be read by every one 
who is interested in good health, health 
reform or the science of health. 

We copy from this bulletin the fol- 
lowing in regard to the uses and food 
value of unfermented grape juice: 

The are indeed many. It is 
used in sickness, convalescence, and 
good health; as a preventive, restora- 
tive, and cure; by the young, by per- 
sons in the prime of life, and by those 
in old age. It is used in churches for 
sacramental purposes; at soda foun- 
tains as a cool and refreshing drink ; in 
homes, at hotels, and at restaurants as 
a food, as a beverage, as a dessert, and 
in many other ways. When people be- 
come accustomed to it they rarely give 
it up. When properly prepared, unfer- 
mented grape juice can be made to 
please the eye by its color and attrac- 
tive appearance, the sense of smell by 
its aroma or fragrance, the palate by its 
pleasant flavor. 

It is food and drink, refreshment and 
nourishment, all in one. Not a by-prod- 
uct, but made from fruit going to 
waste—one of the blessings given us, 
that some are too careless, others too ig- 
norant, to make use of. 


JUICE 


uses 


FOOD VALUE OF UNFER- 
MENTED GRAPE JUICE. 
The effects of unfermented grape 
juice on the human system have been 
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A smaller 
have been 


long in vogue in Europe. 
number of investigations 
made in laboratories. 

It is quite generally claimed that us- 
ing a reasonably large amount of un- 
fermented grape juice with an other- 
wise suitable mixed diet is beneficial 
and that digestion is improved, intes- 
tinal fermentation diminished, and 
that gains in body weight result. It 
should not be forgotten that the abun- 
dant diet and hygienic methods of liv- 
ing practiced at the grape cures play 
an important part, but even taking all 
this into account it seems fair to con- 
clude that some of the good results can 
be directly attributed to the unfer- 
mented grape juice. 

Grape juice contains the same kinds 
of nutrients as other foods. The per- 
centage of water is high, and thus it 
resembles liquid foods more closely 
than solid foods. It is sometimes com- 
pared with milk, the most common liq- 
uid food. It contains less water than 
milk, more carbohydrates, and less pro- 
tein, fat, and ash. Carbohydrates, 
largely present in the form of sugar, 
are the principal nutritive ingredients. 
It is evident, therefore, that grape juice 
is essentially an energy-yielding food, 
and may help the body to become fat- 
ter, though it can not materially assist 
in building tissue. Sugars in moder- 
ate amounts are wholesome foods, and 
grape juice offers such material in a 
reasonably dilute as well as palatable 
form. Undoubtedly the agreeable 
flavor increases the appetite, a by no 
means unimortant consideration. 
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A FEW GOOD RECIPES. 


Grape Nectar.—Take the juice of 2 
lemons and 1 orange, 1 pint of grape 
juice, 1 small cup of sugar, and a pint 
of water. Serve ice cold. If served 
from punch bowl, sliced lemon and 
orange add to the appearance. 

An Invalid Drink.—Put in the bot- 
tom of a wineglass 2 tablespoonfuls of 
grape juice; add to this the beaten 
white of 1 egg and a little chopped ice; 
sprinkle sugar over the top and serve. 
This is often served in sanitariums. 

Grape Punch.—Boil together 1 
pound of sugar and half a pint of water 
until it spins a thread; take from the 
fire and when cool add the juice of 6 
lemons and a quart of grape juice. 
Stand aside overnight. Serve with 
plain water, apollinaris, or soda water. 

Grape Sherbet.—For 8 persons mix 1 
pint of grape juice (unfermented), 
juice of lemon and 1 heaping teaspoon- 
ful of gelatine, dissolved in boiling wa- 
ter ; freeze quickly ; add beaten white of 
1 egg just before finish. 

Grape Ice Cream.—One quart of un- 
fermented grape juice, 1 quart of 
cream, 1 pound of sugar, and the juice 
of 1 lemon. 

Syllabub.—One quart of fresh cream, 
whites of 4 eggs, 1 glass of unferment- 
ed grape juice, 2 small cups of pow- 
dered sugar; whip half the sugar with 
the cream; the balance with the eggs; 
mix well; add grape juice and pour 
over sweetened strawberries and pine- 
apples, or oranges and bananas. Serve 
cold. 

Bohemian Cream.—One pint thick 
cream, 1 pint grape-juice jelly; stir 
together; put in cups and set on ice. 
Serve with lady fingers. 

Besides the recipes just given many 
more are enumerated, such as grape 
ice, grape lemonade, grape water ice, 
grape juice and egg, baked bananas, 
snow pudding, grape gelatine, junket 
and grape jelly, tutti-frutti jelly, grape 
float, grape jelly, grape juice plain, 
grape soda water, and scores of others. 

An important fact in this connection 
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is that a chemical analysis of grape 
juice shows that it contains from 18.54 
to 19.15 per cent. of grape sugar, the 
form of sugar that is readily assimi- 
lated when in the human _ blood. 
Hence it is both food and drink and 
nourishes both brain and body. 

It was unfermented grape juice that 
Jesus Christ gave to his disciples and 
told them was his blood, and to drink 
all of it, remembering him. Unfer- 
mented grape juice represented the 
purity of his blood and unfermented 
bread represented the purity and life 
and health-giving properties of his 
body. 

It is fermented foods and drinks that 
ruin health and destroy life, that “de- 
file the temple of God and lead to its 
destruction.” 


WALKING AS AN EXERCISE 


Mr. Allen, of London, a few months 
ago walked a hundred miles in a little 
over twenty hours, which was a shorter 


time than it was ever accomplished in 
before. He states, “I did not under- 
take this walk simply with the idea of 
making a record, but to demonstrate 
the efficacy of a nonflesh dietary.” At 
the conclusion of this walk, after tak- 
ing a three hours’ rest he walked 
about the town feeling as fresh as if 
he had taken only an ordinary walk. 
During the month preceding this 
walk he abstained altogether from all 
animal products and stimulating drink 
of every description. And the only 
food which he ate on his hundred- 
mile walk was two melons, a quarter 
pound of grapes, two bromose tablets, 
a quarter pound of protose, a quarter 
pound of whole-wheat wafers, one and 
one-half pounds of pears, one and one- 
half pints of cold water, and two cups 
cocoa. He states, “I think I can lay 
claim to having accomplished one of 
the greatest feats, if not the greatest 
walking feat, that has ever been done 
upon the highroad, and this upon a 
nonflesh dietary.—Good Health. 
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Pure Water. 


By Cartes H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Municipal life is made comfortable 
or rendered intolerable by the condition 
of the water supply. There is no more 
sacred duty imposed upon the authori- 
ties than that of securing to every in- 
habitant a plentiful supply of pure soft 
water. Next to pure air, the health of 
the community is more dependent upon 
that than any other one thing. As 
Professor Chandler, of Columbia, has 
said: “It is the most potent servant 
the sanitary authorities can call to their 
aid.” While thousands annually die 
from the effects of stimulating drinks, 
it is a question if an even larger num- 
ber do not perisii in consequence of 
drinking impure water. During the 
Spanish war the U. S. Marine forces 
who were supplied with pure distilled 
water were entirely free from the en- 
teric fevers that made such havoc with 
the land forces. All over the world it 
has been found that whenever an im- 
provement was made in the water sup- 
ply of cities, there was always a corre- 
sponding decrease of disease and in the 
death rate of those cities. The question 
of an adequate supply of water is im- 
portant, as the citizens of New York 
city are credited with consuming over 
one hundred gallons per day for each 
individual, while London, England, 
gets along with about one-half of that 
amount. 

When the water supply is contami- 
nated, all are in jeopardy. While 
some cities have gone to great expense 
to purify their supply, that of too 
many cities is a distinct menace to the 
health of its inhabitants. Brooklyn 
once stood proudly at the head of all 
the cities in the Union, as having the 
purest water, but now, repulsive in ap- 
pearance, the compound is a most 
shameful mixture of vegetable organ- 
isms, if nothing worse, nor is New 
York city water much better. 

In regions where the water is sus- 


picious, bringing it to the boiling 
point is frequently the only resource 
against danger, for that will surely des- 
troy all life and precipitate any lime 
salts with which it may be impreg- 
nated. A very simple test for lime in 
water was given by a chemical profes- 
sor, as follows: With a tube blow into 
a glass of suspicious water. The carbon 
of the breath uniting with any lime 
in the water forms a precipitate, the 
carbonate of lime, resulting in a whit- 
ish fluid. 

A spring of pure soft water is a most 
valuable adjunct to any establishment. 
While this is not possible to the multi- 
tude, there is a resource left to the 
many, and that is by distillation. The 
manufacture of small stills has brought 
the use of pure water within the reach ’ 
of nearly every family, and large com- 
panies furnish distilled water at very 
moderate prices. This would cost less 
than they are continually paying out 
for coffee, tea, and cocoa, as well as for 
the alcoholic drinks which destroy so 
many lives, to say nothing of the flood 
of mineral waters, which do more harm 
than good, as it is a recognized fact that 
no mineral or unorganized substance 
can be assimilated by the body. When 
partaken of it gives trouble to the ex- 
cretory organs, and only remains to 
give abnormal action wherever it may 
he deposited, and thus interferes with 
normal action. 

Where water is only impregnated 
with vegetable organisms, a good filter 
is sufficient to render it safe for drink- 
ing purposes, but all filters should be 
so constructed as to make them easily 
and frequently cleansed. Spring waters 
should be used with caution, as too 
often they are impregnated with hu- 
man and animal waste products. Even 
the purest natural water can be im- 
proved by its passage through a good 
filter. 
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The tissues of the body are always 
undergoing change. Every action, 
every thought, uses up tissue, and the 
refuse is constantly being eliminated. 
Water is the power which increases 
those changes and multiplies the waste 
products. Any obstruction to this 
action is detrimental to health and in- 
duces what is called disease. If one is 
weak and languid, or has that “tired 
feeling,” in the morning on arising, it 
is because of the imperfect elimination 
of those waste products. A tumbler 
full of pure water before retiring will 
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out spices or condiments, and particu- 
larly if the juicy fruits and vegetables 
form a large part of the dietary, there 
will be but little desire for water drink- 
ing, even in hot weather, and then hot 
water will frequently be found to sat- 
isfy the thirst more completely. It is 
very properly contended that if pure 
water was more freely used, the preva- 
lence of such diseases as typhoid fever, 
rheumatism, Bright’s disease, and 
many other ailments, would be greatly 
reduced. 

The purer the water the greater its 














RUINS OF THE CLAUDIAN ACQUEDUCT THAT ONCE SUPPLIED A LARGE 


AMOUNT OF WATER TO 


help this elimination during the night 
and also make the sleep more profound, 
and the sleeper will be more likely w 
wake in the morning with a sweet 
mouth, particularly if sleeping as every 


one should, with the mouth closed. 
Early morning is an appropriate time 
for drinking a glass of pure water. 

The practice of drinking freely of 
ice water is to be deprecated. Slowly 
sipping a little cool water will act as a 
gentle tonic if partaken of at the right 
time, an hour after or an hour before 
meals, but a free use of iced water is 
liable to bring on a congestion of the 
mucous membranes of the stomach, and 
lead to serious consequences. If only 
plain simple food is indulged in, with- 
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solvent power, whether in or out of the 
body. This fact is constantly availed 
of in the prevention and treatment of 
disease. Nature furnishes pure water 
in the rain fall, which is quickly con- 
taminated when passing through any 
mineral earth, but when appropriated 
by any of the multitude of rich, whole- 
some fruits, it is offered in the most 
delicious and inviting form, and fur- 
nishes the most desirable food as well as 
drink. In the solvent power of pure 
water lies the danger of lead pipes for 
its distribution. An occasional use of 
such water may not be noticed, but the 
frequent use is dangerous, as lead is a 
cuniuiative poison. 

The decrepitude of old age can and 
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Eventually man will surround him- 
self with sanitary conditions, he will 
breathe pure air, drink only pure 
water, eat only pure food, and live out 
the full measure of his days, to the 
length of which no man, in these days 
of ignorance, can put a limit, while to 
the very end of those days he may be 
wholly free from disease and decrepi- 
tude, which will then be the exception 
where they are now the rule. Much of 
this result will be directly due to the 
free use of pure soft water. 
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should be avoided. It comes from 
wrong living, whether caused by igno- 
rance or otherwise, and very largely 
from imbibing liquids that contain 
calcareous salts, eventually petrifying 
the cells of the muscles, arteries, etc. 
One great advantage of the use of pure 
water is in the fact that it has a great 
affinity for these salts, and by absorp- 
tion, gradually helps to eliminate them. 
Thus by its use, youthful appearances 
are retained instead of old age prema- 
turely asserting itself. 





To Keep Out the Cold. 


By Jutia CoLMAN. 


One of the commonest fallacies about 
alcoholic drinks is that they really do 
warm the body and prevent taking 
cold. ‘This conviction clings persist- 
ently even to the total abstainer. I 
once met a cordial, talkative “daughter 
of Temperance,” sharing with her a 
long stage ride on a cold winter day, 
and she frankly declared that if it had 
not been for her pledge, she would have 
taken a glass of wine before leaving 
home that morning. The pledge that 
kept her was well worth the taking, but 
it would have been better if she had 
studied to know if the drink could 
have done what she gave it credit for. 
Later I learned of another girl, too 
poor to pay for an inside seat in an old- 
time stage-coach, and who yielded to 
the well-meant prescriptions of her 
fellow-travelers on the outside, and 
took the brandy which they procured 
for her at the various stopping places. 
At the end of the journey, when they 
would have helped her down, they 
found only the stiffly frozen form to 
take to the invalid mother whom she 
was journeying to nurse. 

These are only illustrations of alco- 
holic deceit. The partaker cannot 
judge correctly by his feelings. 

Here is the real process. The vital 
powers recognizing the presence of an 





enemy hasten to expel it. The blood 
takes some of it to the surface to cast 
it out. It brings internal heat with it, 
and casts that out also. Hence the 
warm surface flush, not more than half 
a degree, but it leaves the internal 
organs colder even to three or four 
degrees. More than that proves fatal, 
and so the deepest drinkers freeze the 
soonest, other things being equal. 
Every-day occurrences corroborate this 
result, but the partaker is so deceived 
by his first impressions that he will not 
believe the truth, and his subsequent 
chilliness is laid to other causes. 

In the winter of 1796 a vessel was 
wrecked one cold night on an island off 
the coast of Massachusetts. Five of the 
men on board decided to leave the 
wreck and swim ashore. Four of these 
drank spirits to prepare for the at- 
tempt, the fifth would drink none. One 
of them was drowned before reaching 
the shore, the other four landed and 
tried to make their way through deep 
snow to a distant light. Three of these 
failed, one after the other, by the 
way and froze to death. The fifth, who 
drank nothing, reached the light safely 
and lived for years afterward. 

A more convincing case, because it 
involved larger numbers, occurred more 
recently in the Sierra Nevada. An ex- 
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ploring party of twenty-six, in the 
prime of life, was benighted above the 
snow line, with scant covering, but with 
plenty of whisky. A medical man of 
the party warned them against the 
drink, and two others with himself 
resolutely abstained. They slept little 
but did not freeze and they were ready 
for duty the next morning. Seven that 
drank rather sparingly had _ their 
fingers and toes frosted, recovering in 
a few weeks. Six that drank more 
were badly frozen and permanently in- 
jured. Four others got quite boozy 
and died in consequence three or four 
weeks later. Three became dead drunk 
and died before morning. In fact the 
twenty-three suffered just in propor- 
tion to the amouns of alcohol they had 
taken. 

Many other travelers, and especially 
sailors and Arctic explorers, have 
learned from experience to be total ab- 
stainers, though some of them were 
like Adam Ayles, a Scotch sailor, who 
expressed both his courage and his ig- 
norance in the same sentence, when he 


refused the drink by saying, “I will 
not take it though I perish in this ice.” 
A better informed Scotch hunter said, 


“No, it is too cold.” Some Yankee and 
some Canadian lumbermen never take it 
in cold weather nor allow it in their 
camps. If they find it there they 
destroy it. The majority of such men 
value their camp lore more than “book 
learning.” They are able neither to 
find out nor to express the scientific 
reasons that carry conviction with 
them. This was done by Sir B. W. 
Richardson who experimented, studic', 
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and explained them as only a careful 
scientist can. He fed some pigeons 
(doves) with peas soaked in alcohol, 
not being able to get them to drink it, 
and shutting them up with some sober 
pigeons, he subjected them all to the 
same degree of severe cold. They all 
slept, and when warmed the sober 
pigeons awoke unharmed, while the 
drunken birds slept the sleep of death. 
Other experiments were tried, but as 
in the case of the pigeons the results 
were so different from what he ex- 
pected, that he kept up the investigation 
for three years, and then he laid the 
facts before a meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in Birmingham in 1866. Dis- 
tinguished scientists who were present 
debated the subject earnestly, and his 
report was finally “handed back to him 
for correction.” They could not re- 
ceive results so different from their 
preconceived prejudices, one of the 
most striking proofs of the deceitful 
action of alcohol. A still more striking 
proof followed, for many other scien- 
tists were stirred up to investigation, 
and now it is one of the truths almost 
universally accepted by careful stu- 
dents that “aleohol acts like cold,” 
their effects going together, side by side 
and intensifying each other. The 
truth is mighty and it will prevail if 
we work for it. It can do good only as 
it is known, and the burden of making 
it known rests upon you and me who 
have the knowledge and can make the 
opportunities. Can we do our age and 
our country a better service? I think 
not. 


—_—_—______¢-—________. 


FILTH 


Geo. M. Sternberg, M.D., LL.D., 
says: “Bubonie plague, cholera, and 
typhoid fever have long been classed 
as ‘filth diseases, and in a certain 
sense this is correct, although we now 
know that the germs of these diseases 
not only are not generated by filth, 
but do not multiply in accumulations 
of filth. They are present, however, 


DISEASES, 


in the urine discharges of the sick and 
when this kind of filth is exposed in 
the vicinity of human habitations or 
gains access to supplies of water used 
for drinking purposes the germs are 
likely to be conveyed to the alimentary 
canals of susceptible individuals and 
thus the disease is propagated.”— 


Medical Brief. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


~The Psychology of Childhood. 
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By UncLe Joe. 


No. 615.—Richard Pascall Penfield, 
Portland, Conn.—Just to show how 
children differ in organization, and why 
they require different management, 
and when Phrenology can be of great 
help to parents in the education and 
training of little ones in the nursery 
before they go to the public school, we 
will give our readers a few observations 
upon the accompanying photograph. 
These are children in the same family 
yet remarkably different in disposition. 
The boy is two and a half years old and 
is well developed for his age. He has a 
philosophic bearing, which he has in- 
herited from his father, and likes to 
reason everything out for himself or 
else hear other people do it. 

He is not so keen an observer as 
many children are, but his questions are 
old fashioned, deep, and surprising. 
One never knows what is coming next. 
He is not a child who will let himself 
down to be familiar even with the boys, 
for he has a high head in the crown and 
consequently shows an aristocratic su- 
periority of manner, which keeps peo- 
ple at a little distance. He will call out 
the respect of others but not their love 
and affection. He will take life seri- 
ously. He will often wonder why peo- 
ple can be so frivolous or foolish over 
things. He is the personification of 
thought and dignity. He will be ex- 
ceedingly scholarly in his attainments 
and will stride ahead of the other mem- 
bers of his class in philosophic, mathe- 
matical, and metaphysical subjects. 
We can see distinctly in him an ad- 


ministrator, one who is cool, undemon- 
strative, thoughtful, and capable, yet 
not one who will rise to the height of 
impassioned eloquence. He will reason 
things out quietly, and persons will see 
the force of his argument. He will also 
be very firm and positive. It will be 
noticed how high his head rises in a 
direct line over the ears, hence he will 
not show a yielding, mild, or vacillating 
character. When he takes a stand he 
does not move from that attitude, and 
this will be the case all through his life, 
unless he materially changes. 

His intellect can always be appealed 
to, but it is of no use to expect him to 
gush over sentimental ideas. He will 
show great prudence, anxiety, and fore- 
sight for others as well as for himself. 
He will not be rash, impulsive, or in- 
clined to act on the spur of the moment, 
hence will prove to be a man of delib- 
erate thought, and his judgment can be 
relied upon. 

He should be trained to become 
an administrator, lawyer, and judge. 
He has the power and ability to be 
of immense service to others in weigh- 
ing and considering judicial matters, 
and will surely rise to the rank of the 
supreme court, for nothing less than 
that in the legal profession will satisfy 
his ambition. 

He will succeed also in literature, 
and his ideas will be finely expressed. 
He should have as fine an education as 
possible so that he may be able to pre- 
pare himself for the highest legal posi- 
tion of the land. 
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No. 616.—Marion Almira Penfield, 
Portland, Conn.—This little girl is 
just thirteen months old and isas sweet 
as a bunchof June roses. She is freeto 
give lavishly of her affection and makes 
friends wherever she goes. She never 
holds back, doubts, or suspects people, 
and will bring a ready confidence and a 
charming loyalty to all she meets. 
People cannot help loving her, for she 
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preting or understanding the character- 
istics of others. She will make an ex- 
cellent conversationalist, and will en- 
tertain her company in a charming 
manner. People will always be glad to 
visit her whenever she sends out invita- 
tions, and she will always have some 
people at her house either as visitors or 
those whom she wants to help. 

She has a rich development of sym- 





NO. 615.—RICHARD PASCALL PENFIELD, PORTLAND, CONN.—AGED 24 YEARS, 
1. Large Causality; 2. 


Large Cautiousness; 3. Large Firmness: 4. Large Conscientiousness; 5. Small Perceptive 


Faculties. 


NO. 616.—MARION ALMIRA PENFIELD, PORTLAND, CONN.—AGED 13 MONTHS. 


1. Lirge Benevolence; 2. Large Hope; 3. Executiveness; 4. 


meets the world with affection and is 
brimful of fun and humor. She will 
take a joke as well as give one, and will 
be ready for all the puns that people 
like to make. She is a very intuitive 
child and will be a good judge of hu- 
man character. She will know how to 
handle people, and should study her 
own character with the object of inter- 


Large Mirthfulness; 5. Large Intuition ; 6. Language. 

pathy, and it will show itself in what- 
ever she undertakes to do. She will be 
magnetic, enthusiastic, and capable of 
working up public interest in reforms 
and philanthropic work. If she were 
to start a subscription list for the bene- 
fit of an unfortunate family, she would 
have all the leading names in the 
town on her list, then she would go to 
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those who could give her but small 
sums, and she would excite the interest 
of every one in her cause so that the 
pulpit and the press would both do 
their best for her. She will make peo- 
ple want to do good and live right kind 
of lives; in fact difficulties will melt 
away like snow in summer under the 
charm of her manner. Hope and Be- 
nevolence are the key-notes of her char- 
acter, therefore she takes up joyously 
whatever engages her interest. 

She has, apparently, an excellent 
memory of faces, names, facts, and 
coincidences, owing to the fact that 
several of her intellectual organs, such 
as Individuality, Form, Eventuality, 
Locality, Comparison, and Causality 
are all actively developed. She carries 
sunshine wherever she goes, and people 
feel better for having a visit from her. 
She is not lacking in energy or execu- 
tive force, and will be actively engaged 
in promoting the happiness of others in 
an executive calling. 

Having so much force, magnetic in- 
sight into character, sympathetic real- 
ism, cheerfulnes of disposition, friend- 
liness of character, sociability in a 
marked degree, and capacity to under- 
stand intricate problems, she could ex- 
cel not only as a nurse, but as a first- 
class physician. The trouble would be 
her practice would be greater than she 
could attend to herself and conse- 
quently she would have to have assis- 
tants who would carry out her methods 
and follow her directions. She will 
wear well and will know how to adjust 
herself to many departments of her 
work. 

an 


SHALL WE LET THE BABY CRY? 


As we have been asked the above 
question more than once, we will 
answer the question in the words of 
Mariana Wheeler, who was Superin- 
tendent of The New York Babies’ Hos- 
pital. 

In her hand-book called “Plain 
Hints for Busy Mothers” she says: 

“Crying is the only method the child 
has of exercising his lungs. He does 
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not breathe deeply enough in early in- 
fancy to fill the lungs, but by an occa- 
sional good scream and once in a while 
holding the breath, he gradually ex- 
pands and strengthens his breathing 
apparatus. I would not advise a 
mother to let her baby cry by the hour, 
but if he should without apparent 
cause cry violently, look over his cloth- 
ing carefully to see that there are 
no wrinkles or pins disturbing him, 
that he is dry and hands and feet are 
warm; then, if there seems no reason 
for his erying or if he stops as soon as 
picked up, put him down and let him 
cry it out.” 


THE BRIGHTEST CHILDREN. 


“The brightest children are those 
who are left for the most part to think 
out their own play and amusement. A 
mother can readily train her baby to 
be very little care, first by not handling 
him often and second by feeding him 
with absolute regularity. The ‘good- 
ness’ of a baby depends almost entirely 
upon the mother.” 


CLOTHING. 


“Tt is a great mistake to put too 
much clothing on an infant. It is not 
the quantity but the quality and the 
way it is distributed that determine the 
warmth. Numerous clothes cause 
wrinkles, which crease and injure the 
tender flesh. Nothing strengthens the 
muscles of a child so much as exercise, 
but held down by heavy clothes the 
baby simply cannot use his legs.” 

For our own part we believe every 
baby must be studied individually. 


IS THRASHING NEEDED? 
Crco1n HAMPDEN Cutts Howarp. 


It seems incredible in this advanced 
age that we should read of corporal 
punishment of any kind and, more 
especially as being advocated by wo- 
men. 

Yet, it is undeniable that there are 
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many women to-day (not always 
mothers) who will adhere to the old- 
style methods of punishment. 

In the first place it is a well-known 
fact that no two children can be 
reached by the same methods. There- 
fore, why say that ill-bred children 
need thrashing, as recently declared by 
Miss Floretta Vining, a lady of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ill-bred children need care and pun- 
ishment, no doubt, but corporal 


methods are not only not the chief and 
frequently 


best measures, but the 
worst. ; 

Of course if children have reached 
five or six years of age without train- 
ing, not to mention twelve or thirteen, 
there is something radically wrong 
with the parent. 

It really would seem that a school 
should be established for the training 
of parents who so willfully neglect 
their offspring. 

The children are not always at fault, 
the parents often needing most cor- 
rection. 

Miss Vining mentions table man- 
ners, which are a most important 
feature of a child’s early training. 
From the time they are able to sit in 
their high chairs children are natural 
imitators. If the parents wish them 
to be well-mannered, cognizant of the 
best in all things, let them set them the 
example. A child of five years of age 
should appear as well at table as his 
parents. If early instruction is given 
he will readily acquire good manners ; 


on? 
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the proper handling of knife, fork, 
and spoon, the use of the napkin, the 
respect due to elders, and, as he grows 
older, an appreciation of the value of 
hygiene as regards mastication of food, 
and good, cheerful conversation as an 
aid to digestion. 

No child should be allowed to read 
at table or in any way interfere with 
the comfort of others present. 

Suppose they do violate one or more 
of the rules of good breeding is a 
whipping the only measure? If they 
are affectionate, and all children 
should have their affections cultivated, 
they can be taught that their parents 
desire only what is for their best good. 
os 4 eager 
Too often (when punished) a spirit of 
anger is shown by their parents which 
acts directly on the child. Their better 
nature is what the parent should strive 
to bring out, and God pity the child 
who can only be reached by thrashing. 
It shows something lacking in parent 
and child. In this ‘enlightened day 
corporal punishment should be the very 
last thing resorted to in any case. 

From earliest childhood surround 
the children with an atmosphere of 
love and prayer if you wish the best 
results. 

When the loved ones have gone out 
into the world the lessons taught by 
corporal punishment are not as lasting 
as those inculeated by love. 

The child trained this way from 
birth need never know what it is to be 
punished by thrashing and hardly by 
any severe method. 


TESTING PHRENOLOGY. 
By N. A. Clapp, F.A.LP. 


(Continued from page 16.) 


Dr. A. proceeded to examine Miss S. 

Standing directly behind the subject, 
he put both hands on top of the head, 
pressing the forefingers of each hand 
closely together over the sincipital re- 
gion, he pressed down carefully, and 
slowly brought the hands down both 
sides of the head over the ears. Then 
turning to the left side, placed his left 


hand on the front of the head, pressing 
over the superciliary ridge with the 
thumb on the left side, and middle fore- 
finger on the other, and at the same time 
taking hold of the back head with the 
right hand above the occipital region, 
pressed down carefully and slid the hand 
downward until he reached the nape of 
the neck; he turned the back head tow- 
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ard the class, and looked up to call their 
attention to the fullness and great 
width, and then, stepping behind again, 
placed a hand on each shoulder, and 
then, grasping each arm between the 
shoulder and elbow, he stepped again in 
front of the subject, and said: 

“Here is a subject finely and yet very 
strangely organized. As a woman, her 
bodily form is feminine, but the head 
with but few exceptions” (pointing to 
Secretiveness) “is masculine. Her vital 
organism she inherits from her mother, 
while her head and shoulders and long 
arms and hands she inherits from her 
father. In general, she is versatile, high- 
tempered, and vindictive. There is self- 
reliance, tenacity, pride, and _ self-will 
coupled with energy, activity, resistance, 
and courage, and, as paradoxical as it 
may seem, is extremely cut by censure. 
Her paternal ancestors came from the 
Dravidian stock, east and north of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and from them 
comes ‘the daring, self-poised disposition 
that ventures and never desists, although 
cruel means are adopted to accomplish 
the desired ends.” 

Miss S.: “I want you to understand 
that there is royal English blood in my 
veins, of the real old sort, an it’s best 
for you not to say too much about my 
great-grandparents.” 

Dr. A.: “They were descended from 
pirates, were they not? and transmitted 
a pirate’s character to their descendants, 
although it may be somewhat attenu- 
ated at this day.” 

Miss S.: “Isn’t that awful, to twit one 
of their ancestor’s of two hundred years 
ago?” 

Dr. A.: “From your maternal ances- 
tors, who were of the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
that came from Germany to England, 
you inherit your rotund form, finely 
chiseled features, your genial ways, your 
mellowness of disposition, that you use 
to your advantage on such ocasions as 
you prefer, and atract to yourself and 
control at your will a large circle of 
friends and associates.” 

Miss S.: “Oh, I see; it is all sunshine 
now.” 

Dr. A.: “It might be a continuous flow 
of sunshine and exquisite enjoyment, if 
it were not for your excessive use of 
strong tea, which has injured your 
stomach, engorged the base of the brain 
with blood, which has pressed on the 
centers of your cranial nerves, making 
you fidgety, restless, and fretful at times, 
unable to get a full night’s sleep, you 
perambulate your room, striving in vain 
to control yourself, rising in the morn- 
ing not more than half rested, feel be- 
draggled, as it were, until you can again 
at your meals drain the longed-for cup 
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and become exhilarated and ready for 
your day’s work.” 

Miss S.: “Well, now, what has tea to 
do with my Phrenological bumps; and 
I would be glad to know how you know 
so well my habits?” 

Dr. A.: “First, your nervous condition 
is betokened by your anxious look, and 
the monster “narcot,” or tea, is destroy- 
ing the lining of your stomach and leav- 
ing his footprints on your skin, which 
has robbed you of the fresh bloom so 
much prized and admired, and left a 
tough, leathery appearance in its stead. 
Second, you should be well balanced in 
temperament, that is, the vital, motive, 
and mental elements should be _ har- 
monious, or equally balanced; but, as it 
is, the motive machinery runs at the 
expense of the somewhat exhausted vital 
and nervous system. It is your privi- 
lege, as well as duty, to be jubilant, 
joyous, jovial, merry, happy—always 
bubbling over with exquisite enjoy- 
ment, while you take up the everyday 
affairs of life. Your native or inherent 
original temperament shoula be vital, 
motive nervous; but as it now is, it has 
been reversed by the habits of your life, 
and the nervous is the domainant ruling 
element in your make-up.” 

Miss S.: “Why do you speak of my 
temper so much? Is that all there is 
of me?” 

Dr. A.: “You misinterpret my remarks. 
What we call temperament describes the 
physical condition of the individual. It 
does not make, mend, or change mat- 
ters; it simply tells just in what condi- 
tion we find you.” 

Miss S.: “I thought I was going to 
have my head examined.” 

Miss F.: “Proceed, Doctor, as there is 
but little time left. Take up the com- 
bination of faculties.” 

Dr. A., putting his forefinger on the 
lower point of the nose, said: ‘“Appre- 
hension, worry, forebodings, when one 
set of elements are in the lead.” Point- 
ing to the dark eye; putting his hand 
over the great width at the eyes, “Cal- 
culation, comprehension, sees into and 
observes everything at a glance.” Put- 
ting his hand on the top of the head, 
“Dictation, self-will, authority, govern- 
ment.” Putting his hand a little farther 
back, “My way, my plans, my theories 
are correct and I will defend them.” 
Putting his finger on Combativeness, 
“Note,” as he put his hand on Amative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and 
Human Nature, and then down on the 
hawk-bill nose, “She knows her victim; 
ean woo, win, and keep under her con- 
trol, and as long as he is meek, submis- 


(Continued on page 100.) 
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“* The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can do well and doing well whatever 
you do, without a thought of fame.’’—LONGFELLOW. 


THE TALENT OF SUCCESS. 


We have not met the person yet, who 
if given a choice whether he would 
rather be successful or unsuccessful in 
life would not choose the former. 
Phrenology is a mirror that shows a 
person to himself without disguise! 
Why should people wait to fail and 
then wonder why they have not been 
more successful. The American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology has been a boon 
to many men and women who have 
studied within its portals, what they 
were good for, what they could do best, 
in, and how they could avoid making 
failures of their lives. P 

Much thought is concentrated into 
two months’ work, but all who are 
earnest can extract valuable advice and 
many wise suggestions which will help 
to put them on the right track. Some 
people are unfortunate; Phrenology 
comes to even these and points the way 
to mend and improve their fortunes. 


_— 


But a fortune is not the only aim in 
life. “Success in life” means more than 
pecuniary gain, it means the develop- 
ment of character in its fullest sense. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT 
BRAINS. 


In a recent issue of the “New York 
Journal” there appeared a short arti- 
cle by Garrett P. Serviss on “Some- 
thing About Brains.” The writer 
truly says, “That no branch of scien- 
tific literature is more popular than 
that which deals with the brain.” We 
hail every evidence that the brain is 
being studied from many phases, but 
evidently the quoted 
has much to learn with regard to the 
development of that organ. He says: 

“Tf the brain were really such a box 
of drawers as some Phrenologists 
have assumed, with everything in its 
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place, and all possible faculties ac- 
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counted for and located, human heads 
could be classified as readily as planets, 
and nobody could fail to distinguish 
among them any more than one can 
fail to select roses from lilies or holly- 
hocks from sunflowers. One might 
predict absolutely from a glance at his 
head that a certain young man must 
become a great inventor, and a certain 
other young man, a multi-millionaire, 
and a third a poet, and a fourth a phi- 
losepher, with no more danger of a 
mistake than in asserting that one tree 
will produce acorns and another cher- 
ries.” 

Mr. Serviss is not probably aware 
of the convincing proofs that are in- 
numerable, of how the mental acorn 
is discerned from the mental cherry 
in early manhood. If he had lived 
when Emerson was a boy he could 
have predicted the line of interest that 
manifested itself in his later life, and 
the same truth applies to other lads 
who are being turned out by the thou- 
sands in our schools and colleges this 
year. 

The following fact is pertinent to 
the present situation: 

Sir William Richmond, R.A., lately 
lectured before the Institute of Brit- 
ish Decorators on his mosaic decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Among 
other interesting things, he said, that 
when he was a boy of about thirteen 
his mother took him to attend a ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s, and they sat in the 
choir. He looked up at the naked 
roof, and on going out said, “Mother, 
some day I will cover that with mo- 
saic.” That was before he had been 
in Italy, or seen a piece of mosaic. 
What some boys are able to do in the 
world is a question which is settled 
quite early, and in this case the cherry 
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could have been discerned from the 
acorn before his education was com- 
pleted. 

Phrenology is being used every year 
with a more accurate understanding of 
its true manifestation and power by 
the teachers of the land, whether they 
acknowledge the truth of the discover- 
ies of Dr. Gall and his followers, or not. 
We note that later on in his article 
Mr. Serviss states, that “the real prog- 
ress of the study of the brain is ef- 
fected by those who undertake the 
work as far as possible without any 
preconceived and preperfected theory 
to lead or mislead them.” 

Mr. Serviss has evidently not read 
Phrenological literature or he would 
not make such a statement. 


EAT SLOWLY. 


William Randolph Hearst in a re- 
cent editorial advised his readers to 
learn to eat slowly and thoroughly. 
The advice is so pertinent and practical 
that it will bear repeating many times. 
He said that “slow eating solves one 
of the problems of health; that in the 
eyes of doctors three things distin- 
guished the American people especial- 
ly—consumption, dyspepsia, bad teeth. 
All three of these things are intimately 
connected with the great national de- 
fect of too rapid eating. All Ameri- 
cans are in a hurry, even when they 
have nothing in particular to do. They 
talk in a hurry, walk in a hurry, think 
in a hurry, and eat in a hurry. The 
quick lunch is an American invention, 
and one of the worst of all inventions. 
The sensible Englishman,:or French- 
man, or German, who has but a few 
minutes to give to eating devotes his 
time to eating little. He eats that lit- 
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The Ameri- 
can does just the reverse. He feels 
bound to eat a certain amount, and if 
the time is short he makes up for it 
with extra rapid eating, bolting his 
food practically whole. Our quick- 
luncheon counter and the great major- 
ity of our restaurants are simply gi- 


tle rationally and slowly. 


gantic manufacturers of dyspepsia and 
consumption. Consumption is devel- 
oped by too rapid eating, because con- 
sumption is the result of an insufficient 
supply of good blood, and good blood 
can only be produced by food proper- 
ly chewed and thoroughly digested. 
As we are in too great a hurry and too 
foolish to eat slowly we select in pref- 
erence such food as can be swallowed 
without chewing, hence the national 
mania for mashed things—hashes, soft 


pies, cereals soaked in milk, soft white 
bread; hence the best qualities, the 
whole covering or outer shell of the 


wheat or rye, have been eliminated. 
“To keep a horse in condition you 
must give him hard corn to chew, and 
if possible a certain amount of corn on 
the cob at intervals. If you do not 
give him this he instinctively chews 
his manger to keep his teeth right. 
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“ Practically all of our very success- 
ful men, especially in financial affairs, 
have suffered from dyspepsia. Jay 
Gould was a victim of it; John D. 
Rockefeller’s life is made miserable by 
it. It causes the production of half 
the patent medicines, and employs 
three-fourths of all the doctors in the 
United States. The great old men of 
the world—Gladstone, Von Moltke, 
and the Pope—have all been remark- 
able for their slow eating and deliber- 
ate eating. Bismarck lived to be old 
because in Dr. Schweninnger he had a 
man who forced him to eat slowly and 
carefully. Napoleon was a dyspeptic 
wreck and a failure at forty, because 
it was his boast that he never spent 
more than fifteen minutes at a meal, 
and unfortunately he had no Dr. 
Schweninnger to enforce moderation.” 

The above advice should be read and 
re-read by every one who is inclined to 
disrespect his stomach. by eating fast 
and without properly masticating his 
food. If Americans continue the 
habit of fast eating they will have to 
invent a new kind of stomach to digest 
their food that will turn it into blood, if 
this is possible,or else mend their ways. 


REVIEWS. 


in this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 

quoted, 

“The Exact Science of Health Based upon 
Life’s Great Law.” By Robert Walter, 
M. D. Published by Edgar S. Werner, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 

The above-named book could not have 
been issued at a period when there was 


more thought given to the science of 
health than at the present era. Men and 
women are eagerly seeking new ideas on 
the experimental side of right living, and 


ROBERT WALTERS, M D. 
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it is astonishing what extremes people 
are willing to go to in regard to life, 
dietetics, and even severe treatment of 
one form or another in order to follow 
out some fad or system connected with 
their existence. They are even willing 
to make themselves martyrs and heroes 
or heroines, if by so doing they can es- 
tablish, in their own minds at least, the 
right to indorse some new phase of 
health. This is partly owing to the fact 
that everyone is living at a high pressure, 
and he wants to accomplish all he has in 
mind, at the same time maintain his 
health. 

The book before us is written by a 
gentleman of wide experience, who claims 
to have discovered life’s great law, which 
is not only the analogue, but is also the 
counterpart of Newton’s law of Gravita- 
tion, answering to vital existence and 
vital phenomena, just as Newton’s Law 
answers to mechanical and astronomical 
phenomena. The author also claims to 
have discovered the “primitive fact” of 
physiological and medical science, to have 
simplified medical science, making the 
practice of medicine as exact as are the 
sciences of Chemistry, Astronomy, ete.; 
also by establishing vital science, to have 
completed the fundamental sciences and 
to have laid the foundation for a true 
philosophy. 

In Chapters IV. and V. the writer argues 
the subject of “Transmutation Fallacies” 
and “Vital Science in its Relation to Phi- 
losophy.” He goes to the very bottom of 
his subject and shows the various phases 
that Bacon, Spencer, Huxley, Jevons, 
Drummond, and LeConte have taken up 
from a speculative standpoint and com- 
pares them with what he ealls “vital 
science.” Nor does he drop the philos- 
ophy of Spencer until he has thoroughly 
thrashed out such questions as “Energy, 
the Product of Force,” “Whence the 
Power of Life,” “The First Great Cause,” 
“The Reproduction Theory,” “The Source 
of Life,” “Spencer’s Doctrines Reviewed,” 
“Evolution, The True and the False,” 
and “The Relations of Food to Life.” 
The latter topic is particularly apropos, 
and should be of the highest service to 
those who are in quest of such ideas. 

The book is printed on excellent paper, 
in a clear type, and contains some three 
hundred pages. All thinkers, healers, in- 
valids, and even well people need this 
book, and we believe it will be highly 
appreciated. 


“The History of Woman Suffrage.” By 
Susan B. Anthony and Ida H. Harper. 
(Vol. IV.) Published by Miss Anthony, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

This volume includes the history of 

Woman Suffrage from 1883 to 1900, and 
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brings the question up to date. It is fine- 
ly illustrated, bound in cloth. 

Although Miss Anthony is over eighty 
years of age, yet, with the spirit of the 
Spartan, she still comes boldly forward, 
in company with Mrs. Harper, to give to 
the world her masterpiece in literary 
composition. After an interval of fifteen 
years this volume comes to complete the 
history of the continued struggles of half 
a century. It will be remembered by 
some that the first two volumes of this 
immense work were published by Fowler 
& Wells Co., in 1881-’82, when Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Mrs. M. J. Gage 
were Miss Anthony’s co-helpers. The 





MISS SUSAN B,. ANTHONY. 


history of the Woman Suffrage movement 
has reached proportions much larger 
than those anticipated by its champions. 
In fact, when the chief promoters began 
their labor they expected to finish their 
work in four months. It was in 1881, 
therefore, that the first volume appeared, 
after the authors had been hard at work 
upon the volume since 1876. The second 
volume followed in 1882; the third, in 
1885, and the movement may congratu- 
late itself that although many of its 
collaborators have passed away, yet Miss 
Anthony’s life has been spared to give 
personal attention to the work to its 
close. 

It has been a difficult task to condense 
into a portable volume so much interest- 
ing information concerning the work of 
conventions and the report of arguments, 
addresses, petitions, and _ resolutions. 
This volume is a masterpiece of literary 
art, for it shows, very plainly the persist- 
ency, courage, and enthusiasm necessary 
to make the work what it has become. It 
shows the difficulties that have been over- 
come, and the strength and self-sacrifice 
that have met this resistance everywhere; 
nor is the work confined to conventions 
in this country alone. In _ chapter 
seventy-three we have given to us the 
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efforts of the suffrage movement in Great 
Britain, beginning with 1884, and the ad- 
vance in the British colonies, namely, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, 
up to 1901. The volume, therefore, not 
only speaks of the success attained in the 
United States, but it brings its readers 
in touch with the various successes that 
have met the movement in all parts of the 
globe. On this account people all over 
the world who wish to have a detailed 
history of what has been done in educat- 
ing both men and women to see the per- 
sonal rights of women to acquire an 
education, to earn a living, to claim her 
wages, to own property, to make con- 
tracts, to bring suit, to testify in court, 
to obtain a divorce for just cause, to 
possess her children, and to claim a 
share of the accumulations during mar- 
riage. Besides the above points, which 
have been given in detail, testimony also 
shows the favorable effects of Woman 
Suffrage in the four States where it pre- 
vails, namely, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 


————_ 
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The book is printed on excellent paper, 
and all its illustrations of the principal 
promoters or organizers in the work are 








MRS. IDA HUSTED HARPE! 


excellent and finely produced on glaze 
paper. We predict for this volume a 
hearty indorsement and a ready sale. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly. cach application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) jor twelve 
months subscription to the PureNoLoGicaL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells o., Ne w York, or z. N. Fowler & 00., Lon- 
don 

717—R. W. E.Chicago, I[ll.—Your 
photographs indicate a high degree of in- 
tellectuality and therefore we should ex- 
pect you to gain your living through your 
brain rather than by the sweat of your 
brow. There are several directions in 
which such an intellect like yours could 
become interested, and with your force 
and energy of mind it will be difficult 
for you to concentrate your whole 
thought in one direction alone. You 
will enjoy experimental work, especially 
laboratory work connected with Chem- 
istry and Chemistry applied to mechanics, 
inventions, more especially electrical in- 
ventions will suit your tastes. The 
mathematical formulas will be quickly 
comprehended by you, for you possess 
large Causality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature, as well as the Perceptive range 
of faculties. As a specialist in medicine 
along the newer lines of thought you 
could succeed and in literature, especially 
where technical knowledge is required 
and a full examination of the principles 





of certain subjects such as journalism, 
reviewing, and research work. 

718—The predominance of your Vital- 
Mental Temperament makes you a very 
enthusiastic, sympathetic, social, and en- 
tertaining man. You should be in a po- 
sition where you can let off your steam to 
advantage in a professional direction for 
a business will not be quite the thing for 
you. You have a musical temperament, 
if we may. coin a new phrase, and ought 
to show more than ordinary capacity to 
express yourself in a musical line. You 
have all the richness of sympathy, ex- 
pression, and vivacity necessary to bring 
out the light and shade of musical com- 
position. For one of your temperament 
you need to take a regular amount of 
physical exercise, so as to keep yourself 
in a thoroughly able condition. You are 
quite ingenious—inventive, in fact—and 
generate thought very rapidly. Your 
Causality and Constructiveness give you 
considerable to do to expand all your 
ideas, and we doubt whether you ever 
finish all you want to do in a given time. 
In the opera or as an inventor you 
should succeed above the average. 

719—A. B. P.—North Creek, N. Y.—This 
lad is growing fast and must take ten 
hours’ sleep every night so that he may 
grow strong, develop his vitality as fast 
as he develops other things. He must re- 
member that he grows in the night, and 
his mental strength needs to be recuper- 
ated by rest as well as by exercise during 
the day. He is a bright lad and ought to 
give his parents considerable comfort in 
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the carrying out of his work. He is 
thoughtful, and would make a good office 
man and eventually work up in a respec- 
table business, or he could train himself 
to become a teacher. He would find that 
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all the children would like his methods of 
imparting knowledge, and he would suc- 
ceed in controlling even the most unruly 
members of his class. He is not lacking 
in energy, only it needs directing. 


5 aastihieldaeah 
TESTING PHRENOLOGY. 
sy N. A. Clapp, F.A.LP. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


sive, subservient to her mandates, all is 
well. The smiles of her countenance are 
like the radiance of heavenly glory, but 
let him resist and all is changed to fero- 
city and desperation, and whatever her 
deeds may be, she dexterously covers her 
tracks. Her double nature,” pointing to 
the eyes, “will enable her to pose the 
saint and act the demon.” With a sweep 
of the hand over her bald eagle face, 
and touching the front coronal region, 
“Here is revelry, illusions, with a high 
sail, with mimicry, sarcasm, and Sub- 
limity, with little reverence for age or 
Deity, and conscience a secondary mat- 
ter. Like the eagle that soars to sub- 
lime heights, takes in at one view a vast 
stretch of country, and with the convo- 
luted retina of whose eyes he sees his 
prey from a giddy altitude, darts down- 
ward with a hideous scream, and seizes 
its prey with a relentless grasp, and 
tears it in shreds in calm composure, so 
it is with this subject—she can revel in 
sublime imagery, with her well-devel- 
oped perceptives judge and measure ac- 
curately all that comes within her gaze, 
and, with her analytical faculties, com- 
pare, sift, dissect, sort, assign, seal with 
her approval or reject as useless. Her 
memory of events and of localities 
are almost supernatural; her calculat- 
ing, planning, contriving, constructing, 
scheming, and reasoning is all done in 
order and by regular system. Were she 
endowed with large Domestic Propensi- 
ties, as are most of her sex, she would 
make a noble wife, excellent mother, and 
valuable friend; but, being destitute of 
love of home, friends, place of nativity, 
with but little conjugal feeling, and con- 
centration of purpose, she is likely to be 
a roaming itinerant, drifting aimlessly 
from place to place, filling such posi- 
tions as chance may leave open for her 
embrace. Any questions?” 

Miss S.: “I demand, sir, that you tell 
me who gave you, in detail, my life’s 
history.” 

Dr. A.: “I assure you that I never saw 
or heard of you before. Your real char- 
acter is written with eneffaceable signs 
on your face, head, and general make-up, 
and all that is necessary is to under- 
stand them and they may be read like 
a printed book.” 





Miss 8.: “I appeal to the teacher and 
class to inform me if my suspicions are 
not well founded!” 

Miss F.: “The class record does not 
show that Dr. A. ever lived within six 
States of where you say you came from.” 

Miss S.: “I came here to have my head 
examined, and that fellow, after the 
first manceuvres, only touched my head 
here and there, except over the region of 
the cerebellum, and I know that there is 
nothing indicated in that part of the 
head. Physiologists say so, at least.” 

Dr. A.: “You have a great misappre- 
hension of the fundamental principles 
of our true animal and mental nature. 
The first function, after life is imparted, 
is nutrition; the second is reproduction, 
and the procreative center is in the cere- 
bellum. Around, above, and from these 
two functions have grown all the physi- 
“al and mental faculties that we possess. 
The cerebellum is the seat of passion, 
It gives warmth to our affections, rich- 
ness and resonance to the voice; and 
gives intensity to our thoughts, strength- 
ens our sentiments, thereby aiding in 
our devotions.” 

Miss F.: “The time is up.” 

Miss S.: “Is there any way by which 
we can correct our inherent as well as 
our acquired defects of character?” 

Miss F.: “Certainly. That is where 
we get a benefit from a Phrenological 
examination. It points out your defi- 
ciencies, excesses, and irregularities, and 
if the instructions are heeded, the whole 
being may be systematically harmo- 
nized.” 

Miss S. (As she hastily gathered up 
her things to depart) “I assure you, I 
will never place myself under the hand 
of that wizard again—not in public, at 
least.” 

The routine work of the day was 
closed, and the members of the class 
were preparing to leave, when the Secre- 
tary came in and said: “What did you 
do to the lady? She came out there with 
tears in her eyes and asked if I had any 
Phrenological primers.. She wanted 
something that began at the beginning. 
I showed her the Self Instructor, and she 
finally bought a Student’s Set and said 
she would surely be here to commence 
with the class next year.” 
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EMPTY HANDED. 


By Margaret Isabel Cox. 


Tho’ thou dost 
harvest-field 


come forth 


from the 


With empty hands, dost bear no single 


sheaf, 


Tho’ all thy sowing hath fruition in 


Thy emptiness of hand and heart 


life— 


and 


Join in thy brother’s harvest-song of joy 
And, lo, the song shall be thy very own. 


OUR 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, musi be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 

M. E. H.—Hyannis, Neb.—In a letter 
from our correspondent and subscriber, 
M. E. H., we have been asked the follow- 
ing question, which we would like our 
readers to think over and send us their 
views. The question is: 

“Does shaving the mustache off the lip 
have a tendency to impair the vision in 
men?” 

He had heard it so stated and has asked 
for further information on the subject. 

We do not know how scientific the re- 
ply was which he had heard concerning 
the above stated query, but we do believe 
that men make a great mistake by shav- 


WHAT 


FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 


STITUTE, LONDON. 


THE 


The meetings of this institute will in 
future be held on the first Wednesday in 
the month, commencing in October. For 
particulars see future numbers of the 
** JOURNAL.” 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, examiner at the Fow- 
ler Institute, attended a five days’ bazaar 
at Portman rooms, Baker Street, Lon- 
don, in connection with the centennary 
of the Sunday School Union, and was 
kept busy. 

The report of the summer examination 
of the above Institute will reach us 
shortly, when we shall have pleasure in 


PHRENOLOGISTS 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


ing their mustache off the lip, although 
it is the fashion to do so. If for no other 
reason the appearance of men is greatly 
enhanced by their retaining the covering 
nature has designed for the upper lip. 

J. T.—Louisville, Ky.—Your question, 
as follows, whether the Deimel Linen 
Mesh Underwear is suitable for winter as 
well as summer clothing? we can answer 
in the affirmative. From a scientific 
standpoint it is reasonable to conclude 
that by the use of the Deimel Linen Mesh 
a perfect circulation is encouraged in the 
body. This circulation is as necessary in 
the winter as in the summer, and we 
therefore heartily recommend its use to 
you for all times of the year. If you 
will send for their little circular or read 
our sketch of Dr. Deimel, which appeared 
in the March number of the “Journal,” 
you will have strong proofs of what we 
have said, through the actual experience 
of Dr. Deimel himself. 


ARE DOING. 


presenting it to our readers. This ex- 
amination took place at the end of July, 
when a larger number of students than 
usual sat for the certificate and diploma. 
A number of people have already sent 
in their names as prospective students 
in connection with the autumn classes. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


THE 
Y 


The above Institute commences its 
Autumn Course Wednesday, Sept. 2d, at 
8 P. M. When addresses from Members 
of The Faculty, and Musie will be given. 
All friends are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 
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“The Lion County Reporter,” published 
at Marshall, Minn., contains an account 
of a worthy suit that is being tried by 
Mr. George Morris at Marshall, Minn., 
August 5th. 

Professor Morris was placed under 

arrest yesterday and later put under 
bonds to appear in justice court to 
answer to the charge of exhibiting pict- 
ures in the Opera House without paying 
license fees for the privilege. As the 
professor uses his pictures in his free 
lectures, it begins to look as if he was 
not so far out of the way in refusing to 
pay. 
The professor stated that he had con- 
sulted a Minneapolis attorney who had 
been rather interested in the old charter 
question and received the advice, “Don’t 
pay a cent until the supreme court tells 
you to.” Attorney Patterson has charge 
of the defense, and feels confident that 
he can win it inasmuch as the fight 
will be over questions on an ordinance 
which he drew up. 

Mr. Morris stated that if the ordinance 
held he would go at the matter on the 
grounds of the present charter still be- 
ing full of holes. 

Professor Morris is no longer under 
restraint of bond to appear in court on 
the charge of giving a show without 
a license. As the professor has been 
giving illustrated lectures and _ not 
charging an admission it was rather 
difficult to hold him under the wording 
of the ordinance. 

The professor decided to give his trial 
all publicity possible and so rented the 
Opera House in which the trial was held. 
A jury was drawn for second time. Mr. 

atterson made his plea to dismiss the 
case on the grounds that the case did not 
come under the ordinance and as the 
judge had been looking the matter up 
for some days, the case was thrown out 
of court. 

Prof. G. Morris gave his last lecture in 
Marshall at Chittenden’s Hall, Monday 
evening, August 10th, for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Topics: “The qualities that 
have made truly successful men and 
women, and how to read them in the 
head, face, form, and actions; also how to 
cultivate tnese talents from infancy to old 
age.” 

Lecture illustrated with the portraits 
of the most famous men and women. 

At the close Mrs. Morris told the ladies 
how to obtain and preserve a good hus- 
band. 

We are glad Mr. Morris has fought the 
matter out, not only for his own benefit, 
but also for other lecturers who may fol- 
low him. May success attend his efforts. 
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NOTES. 


George Cozens is touring North Dakota, 
and is at present located in Carrington, 
N. D. 

Levi Hummel writes, “From Milton, 
Pa,, I expect to go to Muncy. This is the 
West Branch Valley of the Susquehanna 
River, one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania.” 

“The Montgomery Mirror” gives an ac- 
count of the work being done by Mr. 
Levi Hummel, graduate of the A. P. L., 
where he was lecturing during July. It 
says: 

“Professor Hummel’s lectures during 
the past week on Phrenology have been 
greatly enjoyed by those who heard him. 
Many have had their heads examined, 
and were surprised to have this stranger 
tell their natures and dispositions to a 
T. Saturday evening he will lecture on 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage. 

“On Sunday evening at 7.30 Prof. Levi 
Hummel will give an illustrated lecture 
in the Lutheran church, showing the ef- 
fects of alcohol and nicotine on the hu- 
man system.” 

Mr. Ira L. Gilford, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been lecturing in and around this 
neighborhood during the summer. 

H. H. Hinman is still located in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Edward E. Bellows is giving examina- 
tions in Atlantic City, N. J. 

R. J. Black can be found at Vinton, Ia. 

Allen Haddock is in San Francisco, 
where he has been for many years. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, had, on 
Sunday, July 19th, an exhaustive article 
in the “Inter Ocean” on “Big Hats for Big 
Heads Filled with Big Chicago Ideas.” 
The article was largely illustrated and 
gave fine portraits of James Forgan, P. 
A. Valentine, Florence Ziegfeld, John 
Sebastian, John C. Black, and Michael 
Cudahy, and some forty sizes of hats of 
celebrated people. The article states that 
more large hats are sold in Chicago than 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
combined. 

Mr. Fitzgerald also forwards an article 
of some interest on “The Power of Logic 
in the Negro.” The article is an editorial 
on the estimate of Prof. Otis Ashmore, 
who gives his opinions concerning the 
negro’s power of logic. The professor is 
superintendent of schools in Savannah, 
Ga., and has been for many years a 
teacher of white and black chudren. We 
shall take occasion to quote what the 
“Chicago Tribune’ has to say on this 
subject in a future number, as it bears 
out the conclusions of other observers 
who have given some thought to the 
study of Phrenology. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
“Good Health’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
contains a fine cut of the fine establish- 
ment known as the New Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and the dedication services 
which took place on May 3ist and June 
ist. Prof. M. D. O’Shea, of the University 
of Wisconsin, gave a masterly address on 
“The Battle Creek Idea in Therapeutics 
and Hygiene,” in which he showed the 
intimate relation of the mental, moral, 
and physical in man. Illustrations of the 
different parts of the building—inside 
and out—also grace this number. Dr. 
Kellogg writes upon “The Influence of 
Diet Upon the Brain,” which article no 
one should fail to read. 

“The Arena”—New York—contains, as 
usual, many interesting discussions on 
Economic, Sociological, and Psychologi- 
cal topics. Its writers are many, some of 
whom are Ralph Waldo Trine, Adolph 


Roeder, Edwin Markham, C. B. Patterson, 
B. O. Flower, ete. 

“The Book-keeper,” the business man’s 
magazine— Detroit, Mich.—is a monthly 
of ever increasing importance. It now 
carries 160 pages, many of which are il- 
lustrated with the portraits of leaders of 
commercial life. It is a valuable book 
for reference and a fine advertising me- 
dium. 

*“Mind’—New York—for August con- 
tains an article on “The Key-note of the 
Twentieth Century,” by J. R. Cole, which 
touches upon the principal topics of in- 
terest to-day, namely, the peaceful set- 
tlement of national questions and the 
question of labor, its employment, etc. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine” — Philadel- 
phia.—This old established monthly 
maintains its popularity with its excel- 
lent stories. 

‘The Housekeeper” — Minneapolis, 
Minn.—is up to its usual standard of ex- 
cellency and comprises a number of 
special features which are exceptionally 
interesting. It might be called a ““Maga- 
zine of Helpfulness.” 

“The Literary Digest’—New York—in 
a recent number contains an article on 
“The Peril of Our Increasing Immigra- 
tion,” by Frank P. Sargent, Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration, and one 
on “Self-Government in Schools,” by Mr. 
Wilson L. Gill, late Supervisor of Moral 
and Civil Training in the public schools 
in Cuba. 

“The Weekly Advocate”’—Belleville, 
Ill.—is a well conducted weekly paper, 
containing up-to-date news. 

“The New Voice’—Chicago—as usual 
raises the war cry against the liquor 
traftic; “The Concrete Facts of Practical 
Politics” and “Young America’s Respon- 
sibility.” 

“The Christian at Work”—New York— 
for its midsummer number, August 1st, 
contains an illustrated article on “The 
Melas of India,” by Rev. Eugene R. Smith, 
D.D. Very curious is it to see hundreds 
of thousands of people congregated on 
the edge of the Ganges to celebrate some 
religious ceremony. This river is very 
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sacred to the Hindus throughout its en- 
tire length of 1,500 miles. 

“Massachusetts Ploughman’’—Boston— 
always contains some good advice on 
agricultural matters, fruit culture, poul- 
try raising, besides matters of more or 
less moment under the Youth’s, Histori- 
cal, Miscellaneous, and Popular Science 
Departments. 

“The Woman’s Tribune’’—Washington 
—is ably edited by Clara Bewick Colbey. 
It contains a wonderful amount of in- 
formation concerning womens’ work. 

“Will Carleton’s Magazine”—Brooklyn 
—is a magazine for both sexes and all 
classes. It contains an article and picture 
of the New York Cathedral (Protestant 
Episcopal), which is being erected on 
Morningside and Amsterdam Avenues at 
great cost; another article on “If 
Napoleon Had Come to America.” The 
article states that it was just 134 years 
ago when Napoleon Bonaparte was born 
on the island of Corsica, and it details, 
at some length, an imaginary picture of 
what would have happened if he had 
come to America at the time of his down- 
fall in Europe. 

“The Living Age’”—Boston—contains 
an article on “A Night in the Open at 
Twenty-two Thousand Feet,” being an 
account of an ascent of Aconcagua, by 
Reginald Rankin; another article on 
“Supernatural in Nineteenth Century 
Fiction,” from “Edinburgh Review,” and 
mentions such works as “Through a 
Glass Darkly,” “Stories by Fitz James 
O’Brien,” “A Beleaguered City,” “Spirid- 
ion,” and “Guy de Maupassant.” 

“The Prairie Farmer and Home Maga- 
zine”—is a magazine for country gentle- 
women, and has been enlarged in form, 
and contains many stories for the young. 

“The Contributor’”—Boston—contains 
an article on “Character in Litle Things,” 
by H. H. Hawley, and an excellent por- 
trait of Mr. Gladstone. The portrait of 
Lord Kelvin is given on the front page 
and accompanies an article on “Science 
and Religion.” It quotes what Lord Kel- 
vin has often said, namely, “Science 
knows nothing of the beginning of 
things. It deals solely with secondary 
causes.” 

“The Dog Fancier’—Battle Creek, 
Mich.—contains many illustrations of 
various kinds of dogs. 

“The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat” 
—St. Louis—brings out a weekly that is 
finely illustrated. On August 2d it con- 
tained an article on “Raising Angora 
Cats.” 

“The Naturapath”—New York—which 
is an authority on Kneipp Cure. One 
article is on “The Body and Soul Cure,” 
by N. Atur; another on “The Psychical 
Side of Vegetarianism.” 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“Scientific Phrenology,” being a prac- 
tical mental science and guide to human 
character, an illustrated text-book by 
Bernard Hollander, M.D. It contains over 
one hundred illustrations; eighteen 
chapters, and 307 pages, printed on ex- 
cellent paper, bound in cloth. Price, 
$2.00. 

“How to Acquire and Strengthen Will 
Power.” Modern Psycho-Therapy. A 
specific remedy for neurasthenia and 
nervous diseases. A rational course of 
training of Volition and Development of 
Energy after the methods of the Nancy 
School (as represented by Drs. Ribot Lie- 
beault, Liegeois, Bernheim, De Lagrave, 
Paul Emile Lévy, and other eminent 
physicians). By Richard J. Ebbard. 
Price, $2.00. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D. By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By 
G. H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 
cents. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1.00. Success in life depends large- 
ly on never forgetting. 

“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing 
the original Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, with an interlineary word-for- 
word English translation. By B. Wilson. 
884 pages. Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4.00. 

“Every-Day Biography.” Containing a 
collection of brief biographies arranged 
for every day in the year, as a book of 
reference for the teacher, student, Chau- 
tauquan, and home circles. By Amelia 
J. Calver. 378 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“The Handbook for Home Improve- 
ment.” Comprising how to write, how 
to talk, how to behave, and how to do 
business. Complete in one volume; 600 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

“Ready for Business; or, Choosing an 
Occupation.” A series of practical pa- 
pers for boys. By George J. Manson. 
108 pages. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

“Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
siblical Account of Man’s’ Creation 
Tested by Scientific Theories of his 
Origin and Antiquity.” By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 149 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“How to be Weather Wise.” A new 
view of our weather system. By Isaac 
P. Noyes. Price, 25 cents. 
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“Hypnotism and the Doctors. Part I. 
Animal Magnetism.” “Hypnotism and the 
Doctors” gives a most interesting account 
of the first appearance of Hypnotism, in 
the doctrines and practices of Mesmer 
and his immediate followers, whose 
theories and processes, although differ- 
ing greatly from those of our modern 
Hypnotists, belong to the same general 
category, and must be known if Modern 
Hypnotism is to be understood; besides 
which, those theories and processes have 
a great intrinsic interest. Mr. Richard 
Harte, as an old student of Hypnotics, is 
eminently fitted to treat the subject, and 
he has done so in this volume with great 
ability, as well as with complete impar- 
tiality. In it he gives a clear account of 
Mesmer’s theory of disease, and of his 
methods of producing the “crises” on 
which he relied for the wonderful cures 
which he made. 

The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound, and the pages are honest pages— 
not little islands of print in the middle of 
oceans of margin. Price, $2.00. 

By the same author, “Hypnotism and 
the Doctors, Part II. From Mesmer to 
Braid,” contains chapters on “The Sec- 
ond Commission on Animal Magnetism,” 
“Why Animal Magnetism Suffered 
Eclipse,” ““Dupotet and Lafontaine,” “The 
English School,” “Braid’s Hypnotism,” 
“The Statuvolism of Fahnstock,” Sunder- 
land’s “Pathetism,”’ “Electro-Biology. 
Price, $5.00. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces? and How to 
Develop Them,” giving full and compre- 
hensive instructions “How to Mesmerise.” 
By Frank H. Randall. This book con- 
tains eleven chapters, 151 pages, bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“The New Psychology, or The Secret 
of Success,” being practical instructions 
“How to Develop and Employ Thought- 
Power.” By “D. C. K.” This volume 
contains full instructions how to develop 
and use Thought-Power, so as to become 
healthy, happy, and prosperous, by ob- 
taining mastery over self and influence 
over others. It consists of clearly ex- 
pressed and easily understood lessons in 
the New Psychology. These lessons are 
not theoretical, but thoroughly practical. 
These lessons incidentally explain the 
action of the various systems of Psychic 
or Mind Cure, from Christian Science to 
Hypnotism. They are the fruit of a long 
and thorough study of the subject, and of 
much experience. They are unique and 
invaluable. Price, $2.00. 

“How to Keep a Store.” Embodying 
the conclusions of thirty years’ experi- 
ence in merchandising. By Samuel H. 
Terry. 406 pages. Sixteenth edition. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Evolution and Phrenology.” By Al- 


fred Thomas Story. The author, in pre- 
senting “Evolution and Phrenology” to 
the public, has no desire to ask more for 
the hypothesis advanced in its pages than 
a calm and impartial treating. The sub- 
ject is one he has been turning over in 
his mind for some years, and the more 
he has thought of it, the more it has 
seemed to him worthy of being given to 
the world for consideration. All that he 
desires is the truth. In that desire he 
framed his theory—or rather it gradually 
shaped itself in his mind. For in reality 
—in accordance with his hypothesis—his 
brain has only been the receptacle for 
thoughts that were not his own, but came 
to him from the source of all thought, 
whatever that may be. He is conscious 
of the great demand his theory makes 
upon the reason, of the scarcely less than 
revolution in the realm of thought there- 
in contained. He simply asks for as much 
patient thought in the consideration of 
his idea as he gave to the enunciation of 
it—sure that if it receives that, it will 
not be found to be merely a vain and 
empty dream. Price, $1.50. 

“Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy,”’ comprising “Philosophy of Mes- 
merism”; “On Fascination, Electrical 
Psychology, the Macrocosm, Science of 
the Soul.” <A fair idea of the valuable 
character of the work may be obtained 
from perusing the following selections 
from chapter headings: Charming, How 
to Charm—Fascination—Double Life of 
Man—Spiritual States—Stages of Dying— 
Operations of Medicine—What is Previs- 
ion, or Second Sight?—Philosophy of 
Somnambulism—History of Fascination— 
Jeecher on Magnetism—Electrical Psy- 
chology, Its Definition and Importance in 
Curing Disease—Mind and Matter—The 
Existence of a Deity Proved—Subject of 
Creation Considered—The Doctrine of Im- 
pressions—The Secret Revealed, so that 
all may know how to experiment without 
an Instructor—Electro-Biology—Genetol- 
ogy, or Human Beauty Philosophically 
Considered—Philosophy of Mesmerism— 
Animal Magnetism—Mental Electricity, 
or Spiritualism—The Philosophy of Clair- 
voyance—Degrees in Mesmerism—Psy- 
chology—Origin, Phenomena, Physiology, 
Philosophy, and Psychology of Mesmer- 
ism—Mesmeric and Physical Experience 
—Clairvoyance as applied to Physiology 
and Medicine—Trance or Spontaneous 
Eestasies—The Practice and Use of Mes- 
merism and Cirecles—The Doctrines of De- 
grees—Doctrine of Correspondence—Doc- 
trine of Progressive Development—Law 
Agency and Divine Agency—Providences, 
etc., ete. 882 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$3.50. 

“Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read?” 
12mo, 27 pages. Price 15 cents. Short- 
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hand writers, teachers, and students will 
find this suggesting and useful, and all 
interested in the subject should read it. 

“Serial Lessons in Isaac Pitman 
Phonography.” A course of shorthand 
lessons in which the principles of the 
system are presented separately in a log- 
ical sense, with accompanying exercises 
for practice, being a complete self-in- 
structor. Intended, also, for use in 
classes as a teacher’s text-book, as well 
as for the individual student. By W. L 
Mason. Small oct., 48 charts, fastened 
on cover. Price, $1.00. 

“Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal?” By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
12mo. Price, $1.00. The author is a well- 
known Episcopal clergyman. In his work 
the parallelism between the character of 
man and the lower animals is shown in a 
wonderfully attractive manner, and the 
work is a very striking presentation of 
the question. 

“A Home for All; or, The Gravel Wall 
and Octagon Mode of Building.” New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“Horses: Their Feed and their Feet.” 
A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable 
for the veterinarian or the novice. By 
C. G. Page, M.D. 171 pages; 20 illustra- 
tions. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. Price, 75 cents. 

“A Lucky Waif.” A Story for mothers, 
of home and school life. By Ellen E. 
Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 
cents. 

“How Six Girls Made Money.” And 
occupations for women. By Mrs. Marion 
Edmonds Roe. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rev. 
J. ¥F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1.00. 

“T lke the book. I am particularly 
glad to see Dr. Pomeroy’s introduction. 
I like the vivid picturing and strong lan- 
guage of your book very much.”—E. R. S. 

“The best thing in the book is the 
second part, which gives a pen picture 
of ‘The Right Maiden to Marry.’ ” 

“The Fallacies in ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty.’” In Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
“Economies,” and in “Social Problems”; 
with the ethics of protection and free 
trade, and the industrial problem con- 
sidered a priori. By William Hanson. 
191 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Doctor (examining an applicant for life 
insurance): “ Now, what did your father 
and mother die of?” 

‘Applicant: “ Well, sir, I can’t say as I 
*xactly remember; but *twarn’t nothing 
serious.”—‘ Punch.” 
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READING NOTICE. 


We are justly proud of the following 
endorsement, contained in an editorial of 
the “Journal of Tuberculosis,” by Dr. 
Karl von Ruck, Asheville, N. 

. “my efforts to improve the 
nutrition and function of the skin in my 
phthisical patients have been materially 
aided by the use of Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear, and in some instances such 
efforts proved fully effective only after 
its adoption.” 


On going to Press, Dr. C. O. Sahler’s 
hook on “Psychic Life and Laws” has 
been received. 

Dr. Sahler’s book will embody the con- 
crete results of his extended studies and 
experiments in the development of psy- 
cholegical conditions in persons of men- 
tal and nervous ailments. His investiga- 
tions have supplied him with the data 
and phenomena from which to formulate 
a system which he has been able to dem- 
onstrate in his practice as a physician. 

Yet the laws of spiritual power and its 
culture in and by the individual are so 
simply stated as to make his book an 
easy revelation of truths which, hereto- 
fore, to the mass of men, have abounded 
in mystery and savored of the semi-dia- 
bolical. Those who know the status of 
the modern science of psychology are of 
the opinion that Dr. Sahler’s book will 
become the starting point for new inves- 
tigations and advances of knowledge in 
the powers of the human organism 
through the recognition and operations 
of the spirit element. ¥ 

The statements and illustrations used 
by Dr. Sahler are so plainly and saliently 
put as to make the science intelligible to 
the common intelligence, and the book 
certainly promises to become a classic 
with those who are sincerely studying 
the processes of self-knowledge and 
spirit culture.—The Kingston Leader. 


The Dr. C. O. Sahler Sanitarium, law- 
fully incorporated, is located in the sub- 
urbs of Kingston-on-Hudson, New York, 
and faces the Catskills on the north and 
west and the foothills of the Shawan- 
gunk on the south and east. 

The main house, a large, palatial resi- 
dence, surrounded by beautiful lawns 
and magnificent old shade trees, which 
gives it the appearance of a city park, 
was enlarged by Dr. Sahler, in 1900, to 
twice its original size. In less than a 
year afterward he was obliged to build 
a cottage for sleeping. apartments, and 
preferring this system of building, he 
now has four large cottages besides the 
Sanitarium proper, and this is inadequate 
to care for those who come to find health 
and happiness. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 


Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 
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For 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. DrAyTON, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in reiation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A, and WILLIAM HyDe. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
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Post Office 
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Six Hundred Acre Mountain Park 


Near Reading, Pa., only 94 minutes from Philadelphia (Reading Terminal) and 
four hours from New York—fine vestibuled train without change. 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 











THE ORIGINAL MASSAGE INSTITUTION 


WITHOUT A PEER as to location, air, water, scenery. Location selected 
and buildings erected by their sole owner and present manager to illustrate AN 
IDEA which had grown out of twenty years of invalidism. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOPELESS INVALIDISM, convalesence, and 
restored health have enabled the founder of this sanitarium to develop 


THE EXACT SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


based upon Life’s Great Law, the analogue of Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Over 300 large, royal octavo pages; price, $2.00. The most important work of 
this or any other age. Solves all medical problems and establishes a science of 
regaining and maintaining health as certain and reliable as astronomy or chemistry. 
It will double the average of human life within fifty years. 

THIRTY YEARS OF PRACTICE justifies the most extreme claims. No 
patient has died in this Sanitarium in fifteen years except from the infirmities of old 
age, and not more than two or three from accident or violence in thirty years. No 
other Sanitarium and no other system of treatment in the known world can show an 
equal record. Some day we propose to show you how $150.00 was transmuted into 
$250,000.00 by an erstwhile incurable invalid. What did it but ‘The Exact 
Science of Health’’ ? Don’t fail to send for the book. ‘To all who send Post Office 
Order drawn on Walters Park, Pa., for $1.50 before June 15th, the book will be sent 
postpaid. 

Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., 
Lock Box 4, WALTERS Park, Pa. 
References—Publisher of this Journal, 
Bradstreet’s, Dun & Co., or Penna. Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 
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Taient and Character Create Success. 


Your Heap, Face, anv Temperament Reveat your powers and defects, and why 
profession, business, or trade promises for you, the best rewards, and also what 
kind of person is best adapted to you in Marriace or as a Business partner. Why 
hesitate and experiment in wrong directions to find your true Vocarioy, or why 

blindly seek or accept the 
wrong life Companion ? 








An hour's consultation with 
an expert Phrenologist will 
throw light on the right path to 
all that is best for you in life. 

Are you adapted to become 
a scholar in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Law, Medicine, Art, or 
Engineering, or should you 
be a Merchant or Mechanic, 
and in what line? You can 
do something for yourself, and 
the world needs your skill 











DELLA FOX and talent %and will reward NR. SEDOWICK. 
your efforts appropriately. 

These questions mean much for you and you can be aided in solving them. 
Thousands gladly attribute their health, wealth, and happiness, as well as their 
rank and standing in tlie world, to the advice we have given them. 

In the office of Fowrer & Wetts Co. may be daily found those whose long 
experience has made them -expert in this work. Nowhere else in the world 
can be found 
equal facili- 
ties for 
teaching 
Phrenology, 
or equal ex- 
perience in 
applying its 
principles. 

Those liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance can be 
correctly de- 
scribed by 
photographs. 

REV. Dx. FREEMAN. The “Mirror MAXINE ELLIOTT. 
of the Mind” 
gives fuli directions as to pictures and measurements, and will be sent free. 

Please address Fowter & Wexts Co., Office of the American Institute of 

Phrenology, No. 24 East T'wenty-second Street, New York. 
(Copyright, Fowler & Wells Co., 1896.) 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 


place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 


furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton beture making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 


"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 














A Live Phrenological Magazine 











50 cents per Year 


. J. M. FITZGERALD 
Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, Phrenologist 
ts the Witter and Pubieher More than 2,000 Chicago references 
1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Suite 1405-8 
7 mae . =a 126 State Street, Chicago 
the yee 7) 1. Outfit 25 cents. Jas. ’ 
$5 a Day i. fans "te Co. Publishers, Boston Send for Pamphlet 











WANTED _— one bo ge ie tae " 
e Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides A j Sharp Point 
a permanent home and employment for its / 


members. Send for its monthly paper, /} can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 


Io cents a year—sample free. J Feneile without re <= a J pont. 
f} ey te smoothest and last longest. sk your 
Address THE ALTRUIST Jf) dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 


2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Hf THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 


in stamps for samples worth double the money. 
Return to Nature 
Ludge Supplies. Beware of 
lifework, RETURN TO NATURE. because it FOR LECTURERS 
rules for right living easy to follow for anyone, ine 


SES ET RET ee ar wee 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,N.s. 
FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Caiendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
XADS COME D GO. N lea Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Ol AND GO. New—so.called— 
k cures, mental science, physical culture, mag- spurious Masonic books. 

; a" ‘age a REDDING & CU., Publishers 
netic healing, and what not spring up, have and Manufacturers of Ma- 
their little day,and are no more. TRUTH, the sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
essence of it all, only remains fixed throughout | way, New York City. 
the shifting time What you and I want then 
is more truth, more light. We have translated | A N Pp t 
the great German Naturopath Adolph Just’s Cw OS cr 
contains more of this quality—of truth unvar- . : 
nished—than we ever have found anywhere | Size, 19x 24 inches 
else. By its aid any man or woman can work s 
out his or her own salvation without recourse | Just the thing for Lecturers 
to doctor, master their own bodies and environ- 
ment, and regain superb health and strength— | $1.00 PER H UN DRED 
as did the author. More than that, it solves 
the social question, the sex question, gives Oe aa 4 rg sa 

24 East 2 reet, New Yor 

has a chapter on the care of children, and | $ 1 

altogether it will prove the best friend that Journal 
ever entered your house. Its price is $2.00) Secwie ren 
bound, paper cover $1.50. SOX  /S)\ *@ All about Bees and their 
¢\ profitable care. Best writers, 
| Oldest bee-paper; illustrated. 
Dept. for beginners. Sample 
) / of La sah and ——_- of bee- 

S ‘ ) / supplies free. ress. 

BENEDICT LUST GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

Dept. X 111 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 144 & 14¢ Erie St. Curcaco, It. 


Send for circulars and Naturopathic literature to 
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EVERY HOME NEEDS THE | Shorthand 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It hasa Children's 


Department and contains something of | 


interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,” 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUPIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


by Mail 


HORTHAND is a time- 

saver and a money-maker. 
Capable stenographers are 
well paid at the start and 
have the best opportunities 
for advancement. 

We have a most thorough Complete 
Course, a Short Course for busy people, 
and: give special advanced instruction. 
Extensive experience in shorthand report- 
ing for the Law Department of New York 
City. Unsurpassed record in teaching 
by mail. Successful pupils in our own 
city and everywhere from Maine to 
California. 

Interesting 86-page Catalogue and Free 
Lesson for four cents to cover postage. 


PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 
Dept. X, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


Deafness Cured 





EARLY all cases of Deafness and Ringing Noises in the 
Head are the result of Chronic Catarrh of the throat 


and middle ear. The air passages become clogged by 
Catarrhal deposits and until these are removed a cure is 
impossible. Deafness and Ringing Noises, therefore, being 
caused from Catarrh, the Hearing cannot te restored and 
noises stopped until the Catarrh is cured, and, as Catarrh 
cannot exist under the use of “ Actina” Pocket Battery, 
nobody need be Deaf or suffer from Head Noises and use 
“Actina” properly. ‘“*Actina” is sent on trial, 
postpaid. Positive proof of cures and reliable financial 
reference furnished, 


A Valuable Book Free 


Address NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 
(Dept. 147 D) 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Prof. Wilson’s 100-page Dictionary of Diseases. 
It will instruct and interest you. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


(seeerenes™ 
In< PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CoO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - LONDON 
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Music at Hath harms” De Scott's 


i nn 
Only a Few Old Letters) GY Hair 
Price, 50 cents a copy 
You Are Scorning One Who 


Loves YOu the ncw century (tor the Plans) Prevents 
Price, 60 cents a copy 
Scalp Troubles 


Preserves the Hair, 
A. M. DE BOER MUSIC COMPANY | promotes Healthy 
The Progress Office MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Growth, cures Dan- 
druff, relieves Head- 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET ache, and Neuralgia. 

bernert assistance | to authors in placing taeir MSS. tothe Made of pure 
st advantage is given by THE WRITER’s LITERARY Bu- s . : 

REAU (established in 1887), which is prepared to undertake bristles, not wire. 
ever, kind of work required between author and pub- 00 
lisher. Honest advice and frank criticism of MSS. by Price $l. 
competent Readers given when desired; MSS, t ypewritten, % a 
revised. and sold on commission. Before sending Mas. at Dry Goods Stores 
write for circular giving terms and sen cents for a Ba “ 
sample copy of THk WRITER, the only magazine in the and Druggists or sent 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical details | post-paid for $1.10. 
of literary work. Address*THE WRITER’s LITERARY Bu- 
REAU, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 30 days’ trial free. We 


take all the risk. A valu- 


D EVI .? a PA R LO R sbtobockireotertasaching. 


Live Agents Wanted 
Liberal Terms. 





A complete copy will be sent to any address for 
introduction for 25 cents—the two pieces for 50 cents. 





Nearly 100 pages 25 cents prepaid 
A book that creates a Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT 
sensation everywhere 863 Broadway, _ New York 


REFORMER PUBLISHING CO. SCOTCH COLLIE DOCS 


Companions, Servants, and Protectors. Price < 


St. Paris, Ohio tractive. POTTS BROS, Box 888, Parkesburg, Pa. 
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» Sick People Restored to Good Health 
Without the Aid of Drugs 


The latter do not in most cases really and permanently cure 

the various diseases to which humanity is heir. Their effect is 

uncertain, sometimes producing the desired result, and sometimes 

acting ina most unexpected and undesirable manner, that in many 

cases they simply aggravate the original trouble. This fact has long 

been recognized by the greatest scientists of this age, who have lent their 

; efforts toward the discovery of some system of treating disease which 
would cure absolutely, permanently, and safely. 

After a long period of study and research such a treatment has been discovered and perfected in the 
wonderful “J. B. L. Cascade.” This great discovery has given to the world an absolutely safe, sure, per- 
manent remedy for more than 90 per cent. of the common diseases. This enormous percentage of 
human ill is due to the same cause —an engorged colon which prevents the natural drainage of the system 
—and this cause the “ J. B. L. Cascade” eradicates by the successful application of the internal bath. 


PROMINENT PEOPLE USE THIS TREATMENT 

The records of its cures and benefits read like a revelation to those hitherto unacquainted with it. 
The “ J. B. L. Cascade” is used by thousands of well-known people in all parts of the world—senators, 
governors, generals, ministers, lawyers, actors, merchants, and other persons whose intelligence gives 
unequivocal weight to their testimony. Perhaps it is wise for us to make no stronger claims here ; for if 
we told the half of what we have seen of its benefits in our own experience, or of what comes to us 
every week from physicians, nurses, and persons of education and standing, we should be charged with 
exaggerating. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. 
It contains matter which must interest every thinking person. If you cannot call, write for our pam- 
phlet, “ The What, The Why, The Way,” which will be sent free on application together with our Great 
Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC NSTITUTE, Dept. 109 J, 1562 Broadway, New York 


_ AW > — re, Py n oe _ 
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’ 
The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus ‘‘ from the head to the tail” of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


Concerning Marriage 
By Rev. E.-J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to 
Be Happy T ough Married” 50 cents 
Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 


Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 
It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American meeting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round excellence in the field events. Such 
a combination as is shown when the two races ineet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


50 cents 


50 cents 


Speeches and: Toasts 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, Toasts Social, 
Christenings, Birthdays, Cricket Dinners, Angling 
and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Duties, etc., etc. 


Health Exercises and Home 


Gymnastics 


Without the Use of Appliances. 
with numerous photographs. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 


‘During my twenty years’ experience I have seen 
such a number of remarkable cures from the daily use 
of a few suitable exercises, and I have had so many 
patients who were looked upon by both their physicians 
and their families as beyond recovery, but are to-day 
in robust health, as a result of nothing but carefully 
prescribed massage, and gymnastics, and hygienic 
treatment, that it seems as if others similarly afflicted 
should have at least the same opportunities for effect- 
ing ¢ ually happy results. 

tT lave every reason to believe that those who will 
follow what I have prescribed will not consider the 
time ill spent.”,—Hartvic NISSEN. 


Scientific Phrenology 
By Bernarp Ho .ianper, M. D. 
Price, $2.00. 


Illustrated 


Illustrated. 


Evolution and Phrenology 
By A.trrep THomAs SrTory. 
Price, $1.50, 








The Secret of Good Health and 
Long Life 


By = BROWN, L.R.C., 
c. S. 
Routes rs Wells Co., New York 50 cents 

“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever.’’-—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 

ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
rawn Linen Work.” Illustrated. 50 cents 
The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. It is to help 
such students of the ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is not the least of the many wishes of 

the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes. 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘‘ Look 
at Shakespeare,” ‘‘ See Beaconsfield,” ‘‘ You see, 
don’t you see,” ‘‘ You know, don't you know,” 
‘*T say, look here.”’ One hears them every day, on 
every side, but it is seldom their use meets with 
the complimentary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying ‘* Look here,” was answered 
gallantly, ‘‘ I am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure I see.” This compliment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall | Say ? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 

Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose, It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or pocket. 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 
By JAY HICKORY WOOD 50 cents 
Including ‘‘ The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 
‘‘Kicking Strap’s Race,” ‘*McBrae’s System,” 
** Jellicoe’s Melodrama,”’ etc. 
How to Acquire and Strengthen 


WILL-POWER 
By Prof. Ricuarp J. Exparp. 
Price, $2.00, 


Hypnotism and the Doctors 
By RicHarp Harte. 
Part I, Animal Magnetism, $2.00; 
Part II, From Mesmer to Charcot, $5.00 


P.L.R., 








